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In discussing this topic please let it be understood at the out- 
set that pastors are also teachers. “Pastors and teachers,” is 
Saint Paul’s phrase indicating the relationship. The pastor is a 
teacher to the extent that the exposition of the truth enters his 
ministry. In addition he is concerned with changing the lives 
of persons through affecting the feelings. The teacher must trust 
the dynamic of truth to affect emotion and so conduct. The min- 
ister may not only expound the truth but also make special appeats 
for its acceptance and adoption. The pastor includes the element 
of teaching as one phase of his preaching from the pulpit and in 
his planning for the religious education of the community he 
serves, 

In discussing this topic, after a personal confession, we will 
consider the elements involved in a profession, the nature of the 
call to enter the ministry of teaching, the question of teachers’ 
salaries, the relation of teacher and pupil, the personal associates 
of the teacher, opportunities for self-culture, and the claims of 
truth, concluding with some beatitudes suitable to the teacher’s 
calling. 

Why I Tracu 

First, a personal confession. A man asked me once: “Why 
do you teach? Couldn’t you make more money doing something 
else?” My reply was: “I think so, but I teach because I love to 
teach.” 

Much of my idealistic philosophy of education is embodied in 
the following quotation from a poem entitled: “The Classroom 


‘An address given March 31, 1927, at the Seventieth Anniversary of the Newark Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in Jersey City. 
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Speaks,” by one of my former pupils, Eugene R. Musgrove, head 
of the department of English, East Side High School, Newark. 
New Jersey: 


The teacher is anointed from above, 
A paragon of beauty, truth and love: 
A friendly beacon yearning through the. night, 
A rainbow casement bringing golden light, 
A mountain beckoning to regions higher, 
A radio of flesh and blood, with love the amplifier. 
The teacher’s life unlocks 
A sacred paradox, 
A God-sent will within our own control. 
We keep only what we give, 
*Tis the unseen things that live— 
In every bit of classroom clay, a soul! 
With faith to dream and hope to do, 
And love to make the dream come true, 
The teacher toils with tender power 
To lift each little soul to flower, 
And all the while his spirit flames 
As confidently he proclaims: 
This planet is a goodly realm 
When love is at the helm; 
But fears will start 
When head rules heart. 
What profit towers of steel and stone 
If the head act alone? 
What profit size and weight and numbers 
If the soul slumbers? 
Go leave the tangle of your petty strife 
And find the vision for a fuller life! 
Fo leave the valley, scale the mountain tops 
And find the vision for your homes and shops; 
Down from the heights then come with your ideal 
And in the valley make your vision real! 
Why search for beauty till your spirits fail? 
Life holds the secret, paint your canvas here— 
Here in the classroom find your holy grail! 
The goal of life is not to get, but give! 
O little classroom, faithful pals are we— 
Send out thy light till all the world shall live, 
O little island of democracy! 


Of course there are factitious elements often entering into 
one’s following of a career, such as taking the line of least resist- 


ance, imitating the example of a person one likes, acting upon the 
b te) b] 
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suggestion of a person whose judgments one respects, doing the 
thing for which one’s training fits, the difficulty of making a 
change and starting over again after once on one’s way, and the 
like. One’s life is thus largely determined by circumstance. 

But one’s mental attitude is one’s own. One may teach from 
many different motives. I teach because I love to work with souls 
and watch them grow, because I love to direct the growth of the 


young mind in its aspiration for the infinite, because I love the 


appreciation so generously bestowed by idealistic pupils upon their 
philosophic guide. After twenty-seven years of college teaching I 
have yet to meet an ungrateful or a deceptive pupil of mine. 
Small wonder I teach because I love to teach. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 
What is involved in teaching as a profession? As in any 
other difinified ealling, these five things: 


1. Preparation, that the service may be more effective. 

2. Pay, in a measure commensurate with the service. 

3. Permanence of service and position, during life or good behavior 
or physical ability. 

4. Social position, of dignity and respect proportionate to service 
rendered. 

5. A code of ethical procedure directive of proper practice. 


Let us analyze with some care the call to the ministry of 
teaching. 


Tue New View or “a Cai” 

Two generations ago it would have been somewhat shocking 
to speak of “the call” to anything but the ministry. The old idea 
of such a call was that God especially set aside a certain class of 
people to herald his ways to their fellows. The new idea is that 
God can be found anywhere, in one profession and occupation as 
well as in another, just so they be worthy. This new point of view 
not so much levels the ministry down to the other professions as it 
levels all noble occupations up toward the ministry. Any form 
of service to one’s fellows may, and should, be regarded as a call- 
ing. 
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This new point of view permits us therefore to speak with 
propriety of “the call to teach,” as a real genuine divine intent that 
certain persons should teach. 

Now any person’s real calling is indicated by his talent. The 
talents we have are God-given, and they reveal to us the divine 
purpose for our lives. It is intended by a heavenly ordinance that 
people should do what they can do best. It is not a question of 
whether you can teach as well as someone else you know; it is a 
question of whether you can teach better than you can do anything 
else in the world. If you can, you are called to teach ; if you cannot 
you are not called to teach. 

But someone will say, how do we know what our talents are ? 
The answer is, in one way by one’s secondary and higher educa- 
tion. It is a part of the purpose of such education to discover to 
you your talent. Elementary education is not adequate for the 
task, as it is received in the pre-adolescent period, and our talents 
do not all show themselves till the adolescent period brings them 
out. The expert advice of teachers and friends who know us is also 
directive. After such education and advice discover to us our bent, 
experience will assist us further, confirming our supposition as to 
our forte, or frustrating it. 

What is the origin of this talent? Tt comes to us mainly, | 
believe, by heredity. If we are born with it, it cannot be entirely 
taken away from us; if we are born without it, we cannot in any 
notable degree acquire it. Above we said the talent was God-given ; 
now we say it comes mainly by heredity. These two statements are 


not really contradictory—the ultimate source is God, the means he 


uses for the bestowal of talent is heredity. 

Then is a teacher born, not made? So the Roman poet Horace 
thought and said of the poet. But we know that for the highest 
success poets must be made as well as born. Whitman may be a 
born poet, but he would have been a better poet had he also been 
made. Alfred Austin may be a made poet, self-made, but he would 
have been a better poet had he also been born. So with the teacher ; 
he must be both born and made. Pestalozzi would have been a 
better teacher had he had better making, Ratich and Basedow 
would have been better teachers had they been born so. So the 
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genuine call to teach implies training as well as talent. A min- 


ister, called to preach, might as well begin without attending a 
theological seminary; a physician, called to practice medicine, 
might as well begin without going to a medical school ; as a teacher, 
ealled by his talent to teach, might begin without any training. 

Training implies two things, theory and practice. It is so in 
any occupation, like that of a railroad engineer. If he has been 
well trained, he understands the theory of locomotives, and he has 
also served his time on an engine under supervision. So with the 
teacher; his training means he has understood the science of teach- 
ing and that he has also had some practice under critical super- 
vision. 

When the greatest talent of a person lies in teaching and 
whenethis talent has been put out to usury in the market of train- 
ing, then the essential call to teach is complete. That person, I say, 
is called to teach who on the one hand, by hereditary endowment 
is, in Saint Paul’s phrase, apt to teach, who has tact, loves boys 
and girls, is “willing to communicate,” and loses the sense of time 
in seeing young souls grow, and, on the other hand, has served an 
apprenticeship in the theoretical and practical acquisition of the 
science and art of this very exhausting and exacting occupation. 


Treacuers’ SALARIES 

But the call to teach has many secondary as well as these 
primary matters connected with it, and of these we must also take 
account. These secondary matters make teaching attractive to the 
elect teachers, they should not in themselves suffice to draw any 
person not of the elect into teaching. 

The first of these secondary attractions is the matter of salary. 
Many will suppose this to be rather one of the detractions from 
teaching. But it will probably not appear so on the whole when 
both sides of the question are weighed. 

On the negative side it may properly be urged that the salary 
of teachers is too small. The situation has improved somewhat 
since a government publication could say: 


“Few cities pay teachers as much as they do the workers who build 
the schoolhouses in which the teachers carry on their duties. In Kansas 
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City, Kansas, apparently the teacher gets $678 a year, whereas brick. 
layers get $1,247; carpenters, $930; painters, $1,066; plasterers, $1,331, 
and plumbers, $1,373. Cleveland, Ohio, and Dallas, Texas, offer equally 
striking examples. Teachers are the last to begrudge these deserving 
workers their well-earned pay; but cannot the public be educated up to 
the point of paying at least as much to those who mold their children's 
lives as to those who paint houses or wipe joints?’’2 


Now, on the positive side, several things may be said in miti- 
gation of the evils of teachers’ salaries. The first thing is, mone, 
is not the important matter with us as it is in the world of trade. 
Somebody said, “Teaching is the noblest of all the professions, and 
the sorriest of all trades.” The important question for teachers 
is not, what do you get? but, have you found your work? The 
ethical attitude toward money regards it, as it is sometimes called, 
as “means,” not as end. We live to teach, if we are called; we do 
not teach to live. Professor Palmer says Harvard pays him to do 
what he would gladly pay Harvard to permit him to do. You 
may regard this attitude as ideal and impractical. It is ideal, 
but’ it is not impractical; in our calling, anything less than this 
attitude does not wor. as well. For teachers, ideality is the best 
policy, though this fact is not ideality’s highest claim upon vs. 
Our salary is important for us as permitting us to do our work 
in the world; it is desirable too that it be ample enough to permit 
us to do our work in the best way; it is also true that we need more 
salary, in view of the increased cost of living, but it is not in 
keeping for us to say much about it. 

But the situation respecting our salaries is not so bad after 
all. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
discovered that the teacher’s earning capacity until the age of 
thirty-five was equal to that in other occupations. The difference 
comes after thirty-five, at which age teachers have usually reached 
their maximum, while others are just beginning to earn handsomely. 
It may be recalled at this point that the teacher’s schedule of hours 
is often light enough to allow spare time for extra earnings in many 
ways, in case of necessity, though such extra work is to be depre- 


cated for the teacher. The other occupations are far too zealous of 
time to allow such a division of interests. 
?U. 8. Bureau of Ed. Bulletin 658, p. 13. 
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Further, the teacher’s salary is sure, and the calling is re 
moved from undue market anxieties. Since money-making is not 


our object, we are relieved from the world’s nervousness and strain. 


We are relieved, too, from the domination of the immoral maxim, 
“Business is business,” under the yoke of which many men subject 
their consciences in order to win material success. One such wrote 
some. years ago his reasons for quitting business as follows: 


“I was a merchant. In buying goods I tried to obtain them at the 
lowest figure, without the slightest regard for the interest of the seller— 
a mode of dealing which, according to the terms of the Golden Rule, is 
distinctly unethical. 

“On the other hand in selling those same goods, I aimed to sell them 
at the highest possible figure, without consulting at all the interests of 
the buyer—which is likewise an infraction of the Golden Rule. I could 
not get through a successful day—viewing the matter from a business 
point of view—if I took any pains to do unto others as I would that they 
should do unto me. 

“I continued this uneasy, disquieting kind of life till the conflict be- 
tween my conscience and my pocket became so severe that I could not 
stand it; and then I quit—went out of business.” 


Teachers may be glad that in their business, conscience and 
“trade customs” do not conflict, that the immoral, so far from being 
a condition of success, is the road to failure. With the great 
teacher Agassiz, they may say and give thanks: “I have no time to 
make money.” 


Tue Cart or One's Pupits 

A more attractive element in the secondary call to teach than 
one’s salary is one’s pupils. It is said that when Longfellow was 
a student in Bowdoin he wrote his father that he did not “care to 
be a minister and live by man’s sin, or a lawyer and live by man’s 
crime, or a doctor and live by man’s ignorance.” He might have 
added, “or a teacher and live by man’s ignorance.” In accord 
with his talent, he wisely chose authorship. There are some who 
hear the call of man’s ignorance—the teachers. Theirs to bring 
the light of knowledge into the darkness of ignorance. Theirs to 
stimulate aright the growth of immature souls, to fashion with 
right habits the plastic nervous systems of youth. It is said that 
Alexander the Great remarked: “I am more indebted to my 
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teacher, Aristotle, than to my father, Philip, for to Philip I am 
indebted for living, but to Aristotle for living well.”’ Remember- 
ing his end we may think he did not learn his lesson from Aristotle 
very well. But in accord with Alexander’s idea, it is true that 
pupils derive their bodies from their parents and their souls, to a 
certain degree at least, from their teachers. Rome’s greatest edu- 
cator, Quintilian, gave to pupils “only this one admonition, that 
they are to love their tutors not less than their studies, and to 
regard them as parents, not indeed of their bodies but of their 
minds.” 

In the United States alone some twenty odd million pupils in 
our public-school system are constantly looking to nearly one mil- 
lion teachers for nutriment of the soul. Many of the vast majority 
of women teachers in our country will never become mothers of 
children but they are constantly becoming mothers of the spirits 
of children, thus transmitting their personalities to the oncoming 
generation. Every good teacher can see of the travail of her soul 
in other souls and be satisfied. Convince yourself of the reality of 
soul-transmission in good teaching by tracing your own indebted- 
ness to your teachers. With what gratitude we remember the great 
ones among them! And shall not we likewise, even beyond our 
deserts, be remembered? What real teacher who has heard this 
call from so many forming souls can fail to rejoice in his work till 
the night cometh ? 

It is known that the early efforts of young Friedrich Froebel 
were not particularly successful. He tried forestry, university 
student life, and architecture in succession without finding himself. 
Finally Griiner in Frankfort suggested to him teaching; where- 
upon Froebel wrote that at last he was like a fish in the water, a 
bird in the air. He had found his native element. Through the 
study of individual pupils it is a peculiar privilege of teachers to 
send other souls to their work. 

Each pupil graduating from the elementary, secondary, or 
higher grades of education should receive personal advice and 
direction regarding further education or future employment. We 
have too the stimulus and the interest coming from frequently 


varying groups of students. A Jewish rabbi remarks in the 
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Talmud that he had learned much from teachers, more from his 
school-fellows, but most from his pupils. If they will, teachers 
may never cease learning from every fresh pupil. 

In sum, the call of our pupils is the opportunity for self- 
multiplication in the most attractive and pliable material of the 


country’s youth.’ In the charming biography of Mrs. Alice Free- 


man Palmer by Professor Palmer, he reports, as I recall the inci- 
dent, that he once reproached Mrs. Palmer for frittering away 
her time talking to people instead of writing a book or doing some- 
thing that would serve as a monument to let people know one day 
who she really was, to which Mrs. Palmer replied that she devoted 
her time on purpose to transmitting her personality to those with 
whom she conferred, who in turn would transmit something of the 
same personality to others whom they met, and so this living in the 
hearts of many people would be her monument, as indeed we know 


it 1s. 


Tue Cait or One’s Associates 

Again, among the important, though secondary, considerations 
in the call to teach is the character of one’s associates, both one’s 
fellow-teachers and the school patrons. For one thing, teaching 
has exerted an increasing attraction to college graduates since 
1700. During the eighteenth century about five per cent of col- 
lege graduates entered teaching as a profession. By 1850, ten per 
cent: by 1875, thirteen per cent; by 1900, twenty-six per cent; 
that is to say, during the nineteenth century, college graduates 
going into teaching rose from one in twenty to one in four. More 
college graduates have gone into teaching since 1875 than into 
medicine ; since 1880 than into the ministry; since 1890 than into 
law; and since 1900 than into commerce; that is to say, for many 
years now, teaching has been a most attractive occupation to college 
graduates. If education is something to excite pride, one may well 
be proud of his associates in the field of teaching. Still, quite too 
few of our college graduates are going into elementary-school 
work. 

I am inclined to magnify, rather than decry, the profession of 
teaching, and to appreciate, rather than depreciate, teachers as 
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human beings. I enjoy teaching and teachers. I find teachers as 
a class somewhat more intelligent and agreeable than the average 
among the non-professional classes; their interests are distinctly 
broader. I do not find my experience confirming the judgment of 
Charles Lamb that “we are never at ease in the presence of the 
schoolmaster because he is never at his ease in ours; he is so used 
to talking down to his little people that he wants to be talking 
down to us.” It is true that teachers, in consequence of the char- 
acter of their work, may be inclined to be dogmatic, nervous, and 
limited to the simple range of topics in life, and against these con- 
sequences we must fight. It is certainly important for us to asso- 
ciate with other professions, ministers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, 


, 


as well as with teachers. 

As a rule, too, society holds teachers in fairly high esteem, 
regarding them as models of the young in knowledge and in char- 
acter. Particular attention is paid to the misstep of a teacher, 
especially a Sunday-school teacher. The complaint is sometimes 
heard that teachers are not highly enough regarded by the com- 
munity. I think myself that the profession, as such, is not sufti- 
ciently esteemed, but on the average we as individuals who belong 
to it probably receive what we deserve, and according to the place 
we have made for ourselves in the community. 


The appreciation and gratitude of our pupils will certainly 
not decrease, and probably increase, as the years lapse. In this 
connection we may recall for our inspiration the esteem, beyond 
the average, in which the “Father of Medicine,” Hippocrates, held 


his teacher, as expressed in a part of his famous oath: 


“I swear by Apollo the Physician and A®sculapius, and I call Hygeia 
and Panacea and all the gods and goddesses to witness, that to the best 
of my power and judgment I will keep this oath and this contract: to 
wit—to hold him, who taught me this art equally dear to me as my 
parents; to share my substance with him; to supply him if he is in need 
of the necessaries of life; to regard his offspring in the same light as 
my own brothers, and to teach them this art, if they shall desire to 
learn it, without fee or contract; to impart the precepts, the oral teach- 
ing, and all the rest of the instruction to my own sons, and to the sons 
of my teacher, and to pupils who have been bound to me by contract, and 
who have been sworn according to the law of medicine.” 
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The patrons of schools with whom teachers likewise are asso- 
ciated represent, as a rule, the somewhat more ambitious element of 
the community, especially the fathers and mothers whose children 
are beyond the compulsory school age. That they do not oftener 
invite teachers to their homes is not due so much to unwillingness 
to recognize them as to domestic cares of their own, and in many 
instances to the feeling that the teachers are really on a higher 
social plane than themselves. It is the part of the teacher to 
identify himself with all the life of the community, not holding 
oneself aloof from the general life in the supposed interest of the 
children alone. You will teach the children better if you let all 
the community interests flow through your classroom. 


Tue Cay or SELFuoop 

Further, there is the very great call to teach of one’s own self- 
hood. Teaching, if we will make it such, is the profession of self- 
culture, par excellence. Self-culture, divorced from use, may be 
tainted with selfishness, but the teacher has no occasion for such 
divorce. The more self-culture, the more teacher. In contrast 
with the manual laborer, the salespeople, the business man, even 
the housewife, we enjoy a comparatively light schedule of hours. 
Then we have the recreative week-end. In the summer comes our 
long vacation, with its opportunities for travel, reading, and study, 
such as no other profession at all enjoys, not even the ministry 
with its supposedly light schedule. The great Renaissance scholar, 
Erasmus, longed above all things for leisure in which to do his 
work. This to a degree we enjoy. As a rule teachers are faithful, 
I think, in utilizing these opportunities for realizing their self- 
hood, even to the extent of expending the remnant of the year’s 
stipend to take a trip or attend a summer school, or buy a book. 


This call of our self-hood would be ineffective unless our pro- 


fession allowed us freedom in our work, freedom to do our work in 
our own way, freedom to let our self-hood appear in our labor. 
We have some freedom, we need more—there is grave danger 
to-day that the teacher’s freedom of self-expression in his labor be 
abridged by our educational systematizing. With large schools, 
many pupils, big cities, all social classes represented, as elements 
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of the problem, system is necessary. But system is a means, not an 
end; it should be dominated by personality and should never 
dominate the educational purpose to make life by sharing it. Our 
system to-day is in danger of becoming like a military organiza- 
tion, with teachers as submissive under-officers-to the command of 
the superintendent or principal as general, instead of being like 
the cabinet officers of the President. Particularly in the field of 
methods is the teacher to be left to his own devices. Unity our 


system must have but not the uniformity that crushes individuality. 


Tue Cay or Trutu 

Finally, let me refer to the very lofty call of truth to teachers. 
Ours is the opportunity to discover new truth about the nature of 
boys and girls, new to us if not to the world; perhaps also even to 
write out the results of our experiences for the guidance of other 
teachers, using a part of our leisure that our profession may be 
advanced. Ours at any rate is the opportunity to deal in our work 
with constantly progressing knowledge; in few fields of investiga- 
tion is knowledge advancing more rapidly to-day than in that of 
educational science. If we are unable to help it advance, we can 

at least try to keep up, and it requires great effort to do so. 
Ours, further, is the opportunity to take these truths and apply 
them in our work to the relief of man’s estate, to the upbuilding of 
homes through influencing present and future home-builders, to 
follow Bacon’s motto in applying the knowledge that gives power. 
If all these elements, talent, competency, pupils, associates, 
self-hood, and truth, unite in the call of any one person to teach, 
how can he fail to see that his is a divine call to assist God in 
making human society more ideal? One of our educational 

philosophers has written, possibly in too appreciative a vein: 
“From many points of view the educator’s profession seems mean and 
profitless enough, compared with those that make more noise in the world, 
but when it is recognized to be the mightiest phase of the world process, 
and the teacher to be the chief agent in that process, both it and he 
assume a very different aspect. Then teaching is seen to be the noblest of 


professions, and that which ought to call for the highest devotion and 
enthusiasm.”” 


*Thos. Davidson, History of Education, Preface. 
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Consider some of the men and women who have heard the call 
to teach and have adorned our profession with noble, even in cases 
sacrificial, living and dying: Confucius, the ethical teacher of the 
Chinese; Buddha, the religious teacher of India; Zoroaster, the 
ethical and religious teacher of Persia; Socrates, the intellectual 
and ethical teacher of Greece; Jesus, “The teacher come from 
God,” as Nicodemus said; Quintilian, the ethical and rhetorical 
teacher of Rome; Abelard, the scholastic doctor of the University 
of Paris; Pestalozzi, the lover of little orphans; Thomas Arnold, 
the Rugby master of boy-life; Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount 
Holyoke College; Maria Mitchell, the first woman member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and many others. 

But great teachers and great men who are not teachers have 
had their Uwn teachers, though obscure, and were either forgotten, 
or remembered through the fame of their pupil. Fronto was a Ro- 
man professor of rhetoric, who all his life corresponded with his 
great pupil, the best ruler of the empire, Marcus Aurelius. The 
emperor once wrote to him: “I send you my decree of to-day and 
my reflection of yesterday. But you do not cease to set me in 
the way of truth, and to open my eyes. You teach me what envy, 
duplicity, and hypocrisy may lurk in a tyrant’s heart, and how 
many great lords have never experienced sentiments of affection.” 
We may add, 

“He that lives it well and loves it, 
Would not change with kings his state.” 

In the spirit of such a call to such a ministry which so many 
devoted teachers, both public and private, both religious and secu- 
lar, have heard in our country, I am minded to write for them these 
Beatitudes : 


Tue Treacuers’ Beatirupes 


Blessed are you teachers, for you have found your work. 


Blessed are you teachers, for you are freed from the tempta- 


tion to put your trust in money. 
Blessed are you teachers, for yours is the kingdom of children. 
Blessed are you teachers, for your associates are among the 
world’s best. 
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Blessed are you teachers for your work is constantly realizing 


your self-hood. 


Blessed are you teachers, for you may “allure to brighter 
worlds” of truth and life and “lead the way.” 

Blessed are you teachers, for you have kinship with the great 
sharing souls of all mankind. 

Blessed indeed are you teachers, for you have an Elder 
Brother who is the Great Teacher, even of the whole world. 


ANGELS O’ER THE FIELDS 


Angels o’er the fields were circling; 

Caroling a joyful strain, 

Distant mountains caught the music, 

Echoed back the sweet refrain: 
Gloria in excelsis Deo! 


Shepherds in the fields, 

Watching o’er their flocks by night, 

Heard the angels sweetly singing; 

Earth was bathed in heav’nly light. 
Gloria in excelsis Deo! 


“Fear not,” spake a shining angel, 

“Lo, the King of heav’n so fair, 

Lies, a babe, in Bethl’em’s manger, 

Ye shall find the Saviour there.” 
Gloria in excelsis Deo! 


On this joyful Christmas morning, 
Sing we then with one accord, 
“Peace on earth, goodwill to all men, 
Born to us is Christ the Lord!” 
Gloria in excelsis Deo! 
ANONYMOUS. 
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DIVORCE AND REMARRIAGE 


Spenser B. Meeser 
Chester, Pa. 


Tue appalling statistics revealing the extent and frequency 
of divorce are too well known to justify their enumeration here. 
The baleful results to the family are a commonplace in every com- 
munity. The effect of these statistics, however, on the type of 
life conceived by the younger people as normal or socially per- 
missible has not yet had sufficient consideration. A mere child 
said to her mother, “When I get married I will have two children, 
so that when I get divorced, my husband can have one and I can 
have the other.” The child had conceived divorce as belonging 
to the order of married life, and the frequency of divorces in the 
community where she resided had created and justified this im- 
pression. 

I write with a view to the church’s ideal and practice in this 
matter, and to urge and justify the plea that the church maintain 
the ideal and spiritual ethic of Jesus as found in his teachings in 
the New Testament. 

Recently I gave a résumé of the contents of this article to an 


eminent physician and reminded him of Jesus’ words to the effect 


that whoever puts away his wife and marries another commits 
adultery. “Oh,” he replied, “we have outlived all that.” “No,” 
I answered, “we have not yet lived it, much less ow/lived it. The 
ethies of Jesus have never been equalled; certainly never sur- 
passed,” 

I shall consider, as briefly as possible, in justice to the serious 
nature of the problem, and as fully as this brief space will permit, 
four questions, namely: 1. What is the cause of so many divorces ¢ 
2. How can the rapid increase of legal separations be checked ? 
3. Should divorce be granted for other than so-called scriptural 
grounds? 4, Are there any scriptural grounds whatever for 
divorce ¢ 
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I. Tuer Causes ror so Many Divorces 
It should be remembered that there are many hidden causes, 
operating singly and subtly, and that any, even an exhaustive 
enumeration, of the causes would be inadequate to account for 
every case. I call attention to those most active. 
(a) One of these is the low ideals of marriage and the mar- 


riage relation. In the modern idea marriage is being regarded 


much more in its character as a legal contract than as an ethical 
and spiritual union of persons; something the law makes and can 
unmake, And increasingly men are coming to believe that the con 
tinuance of the marriage state is dependent on the desires of the 
parties to the contract, and the decisions of the courts; regardless 
of God, religion and the well being of society. 

This is a return to the primitive, pagan idea. From the con- 
ception of marriage as a personal and psychic union, many have 
returned to the merely physical, and some even to the basely lust- 
ful; and regard marriage merely as a legal opportunity for physical 
satisfaction; or as offering chiefly that opportunity. In such a 
ease the marital relation is simply something arranged for and at 
the convenience of the parties, under legal limitations; to be dis- 
solved at their own will when they are mutually agreed, or when 
one is weary of the relation. This of course is in effect no more 
than legalized prostitution, “consecutive polygamy.” 

(b) Another cause is the ease with which the marriage rela- 
tion is entered. Hasty and ill-considered marriages are contracted 
on no other basis than silly sentimentalism, or the novelty of the 
situation, or the passions of the hour, and to cover the sin of 
weakness. 

The lack of or the failure to enforce the social requirements 
of a public wedding, with adequate announcement of the purpose 
of the parties; the social indifference to irregular and secret mar- 
riages; the sentimentalism which refuses to condemn the hasty 
marriage—all these are part of the trouble. 

The state also, having taken upon herself the granting of 
permission to marry, standing at the gates of this paradise, has 
often been guilty of inexcusable laxity in granting licenses; a petty 
fee and a loosely administered oath being the only guards in the 
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ordinary course. I cannot but regard the church’s abandonment 
of marriage to the civil authorities as part of the contribution to 
this almost criminal ease with which the marriage relation is 
entered; and the willingness of Christian ministers to make no 
requirement but the legal license a prerequisite to their service of 
solemnizing the marriage is most deplorable. 

It is true, indeed, that many men advocate a simple, easy way 
into the marriage relation in fear that many, because of a diffi- 
cult entrance to wedded life, might be tempted to the relation 
without religious or legal ceremony of any kind, and thus beget 
deplorable conditions of illegitimacy. That is, throw down mar- 
riage to the lowest level so men and women can sin legally under 
cover of sanctions of religion and law. Yet it seems to me that 
just the very ease of contracting marriage is the most fruitful 
source of both legal and illegal sin in this relation; for it is ap- 
parent how easily wrong may be masked with legal sanction. 

(c) Another cause is the prevalent false ideals of the right 
and just ends a man may seek; the notion that one must be happy 
first and right afterwards; or the notion that that only which 
makes happy is right. I recall the case of a man to whom I was 


talking upon fidelity in marriage relations who said, in palliation 


of his crime, “A man must be happy,” which may mean anything 
dependent upon the character of the man. “No,” I replied, “there 
is only one Must on life; a man must be right.” 

(d) Then there are the lax divorce laws and the loose ad- 
ministration of them by some of the courts. I am convinced that 
these are greatly responsible for many divorces. The ease with 
which a divorce can be obtained, on trivial and inconsequential 
grounds, would be farcical if it were not so full of peril to the fam- 
ily and state. 

The following editorial will show that this is not the judg- 
ment merely of a layman in law: 


“The assertion that all the moral suasion which might be brought 
to bear will avail little so long as the courts persist in separating couples 
on the slightest pretexts, has drawn forth heated criticisms from occu- 
pants of the bench, and has even been challenged by those whose labors 
in the direction of reducing the evil have been marked by commendable 
zeal. it is possible that this view of the court’s co-operation may have 
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been erroneous, and that those called upon to handle divorce cases have 
been unjustly censured. It would be interesting, however, to observe 
how those who uphold the course of the courts and resent the criticism 
directed against them will explain the fact that, in one instance, out of a 
total of more than three thousand cases submitted, and in which action 
was taken, less than one per cent of the decrees asked were denied.” 


In reply to a criticism, one of the courts invited ministers 
and editors to attend a session when divorce cases were being con- 
sidered, and see that there were many couples whom not God, but 
the Devil, had evidently joined together. 

This is a misuse of a phrase which stands for a divine prin- 
ciple, for which misuse a bad exegesis is responsible. The phrase, 
embodying the principle, “What God has joined together, let not 
man put asunder,” does not refer to the service, religious or civil, 
which justifies a man and woman in living in the marriage rela- 
tion. It is the solemn announcement of the eternal right and 
purpose of God, and harks back to the primal intention of God in 
marriage, namely: One man with one woman till death parts. It 
is with this idea, and in view of this, that Jesus announced the 
ethical principle. God has ordained one man for one woman 
during the life of both. 

The whole question of divorce and its justification has been 


shifted from the essentially ethical character of the marriage rela- 


tion, arising in the real and absolute union of the persons; from 
the clear teachings of Jesus Christ, who affirms that divorce in the 
Mosaie legislation was simply an expedient of moral and social im- 
perfection, and that in the beginning God made man and his wife 
one flesh; from the considerations of social best development of 
the state; from all these it has been shifted to the sole ground of 
legal considerations, with the individual preference, and the pleas 
ure, if not the lust, of the persons who are parties to the relation. 
On this latter immoral ground modern divorce laws are main}, 
based, and as such they are the chief source and invitation to fre 
quent divoree. 

(e) An infrequent but serious cause of divorce is the wide 
opportunity of women in industry and profession and their en- 
trance upon that opportunity. It ought to be said, however, that 
the ability to earn a living by women may decrease, in a com 
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vensating way, the number of hasty marriages, and save marriage 
; g 


from being a matter of mere economic considerations. 


If. Tue Increase 1n Divorce May Be Curckep 

It is needful only to mention that by reversing the conditions 
I have enumerated as causes of frequent divorce the increase may 
be checked. 

(a) By a renewal of instruction concerning the essential 
moral character of marriage, and a steady effort to raise the ideals 
of married life. 

(b) By the introduction of safeguards against hasty and 
easy marriages, such as the necessity of the announcement of in- 
tention to marry, either through the church or the courts; the 
more thorough administration of the license system, with just but 
safe requirements, even though in some cases they be exacting; and 
the creation of a social disability for those who repudiate these just 
and honorable demands. 

(c) The reinvigoration of the public conscience with true 
ideals and true governing motives, and the cultivation of the public 
conscience to the level where men see that, for lasting happiness and 
social well-being, a man or woman must first be right. 

(d) By remodeling our divorce laws so that they will be 
based upon, and will represent, the essentially moral character of 
marriage, and so they will be the expression of ethical principles 
and social well-being, rather than the gross pain or pleasure of 
individuals. Jt is better that any person should continue bound 
for life to one to whom he may be ill-mated, than that the sanctity 
of the marriage relation and the well-being of the family should 
be destroyed to relieve him. 

(e) By seeking the return of women to the domestic realm 
and to such share only in industrial and professional realm as shall 
represent the economic needs of the family, or the spiritual and 
intellectual needs of the woman for more diverse interests than 
those purely domestic. 

(f) A less tolerant disposition on the part of the clear-minded 
on this subject, toward persons who insist upon being divorced ; 
and an unwillingness, on the part of religious leaders and officers 
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of the law, to lower ideals or to blind themselves to true condi- 
tions for sentimental reasons or the fees; these, with the refusal 
by ministers to marry divorced persons, would exert a powerful 
influence in lessening the evil. 


Ill. Snovitp Divorce Be Grantep ror Orner Tuan 
Scriprurau Reasons ¢ 

In answer to this question I reply that, so far as the Chris- 
tian is concerned, the law is not equivocal. The New Testament 
gives absolutely no ground for justification of divorce, save adul- 
tery; and only uncertainly for that cause. Jesus unmistakably 
sets his disapproval upon plural marriage, illegal or legal, con- 
temporaneous or consecutive. His answer to this is clear, impera- 
tive and uncompromising for every one who makes Jesus Master 
and Lord. No divorce, at least no remarriage until death, and no 
trace of any permission for such, save remotely, possibly, in the 
case of adultery. His declaration is unqualified, that whoever 
puts away husband or wife and marries another is guilty of adul- 
tery. See Matthew 19. 9. To him and according to his teaching 
the marriage relation is irrevocable, can never be broken; and, in 
spite of legal divorce, when men marry divorced persons they have 
married another’s husband or wife. Listen to Mark 10. 11, 12. 
When the state permits divorce with remarriage it is abetting 
adultery, according to the Scriptures. 

But how should the state regard this biblical fact, and limit 
the causes of separation for remarriage to the one so-called scrip- 
tural ground, adultery ? 

Certainly the state laws should represent the highest mora! 
ideals, government and society’s well being always having been 
regarded as founded upon ethical principles. And the Bible has 
justified its claim, almost without exception, to teach the highest, 
purest morality, and the moral ideal of the state. All successful 
civilizations have been based upon its teachings, and, as a general 
principle, no one would advocate another moral basis than that 
of the ethics of Christianity. 

On the other hand it must be acknowledged that all practical 


government must adjust laws to the needs and character of the 
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people, or the law is not just law. But in all moral matters, espe- 
cially those concerned with anything so essential to the sanctity 
of the family, which is the safeguard of the state, it ought not, 
it cannot afford to have a lower ideal than the New Testament 
ideal. And that approximation to this is practical, needs no 
further illustration than the experience of the Dominion of 
Canada, where adultery is the only cause which permits the state 
to grant divorce; and where the granting of a divorce involves an 
act of the Dominion parliament, and an appearance of the party 
seeking divorce before a committee of the parliament, which an- 
nounces the decree as an act of the parliament. 

And I am sure that the experience of the nations, fairly con- 
sidered, justifies this claim. History has few lessons plainer than 
that loose marital relations, when approved by the state and toler- 
ated by society, are ceriain to undermine both morals and govern- 
ment. As an historical study it would be interesting to discover 
in how many cases disasters to nations may be traced to illicit rela- 
tions of rulers to women of loose character and the violation of 
the sacredness of the family. The absolute sanctity of the family 
and the marriage relation is the unvarying essential in the final 
welfare of society and the preservation of noble government. 


IV. Are Tuere Any Scerprura, Grounps WHATSOEVER FOR 
Divorce ¢ 

I hold that there are no grounds whatsoever in Scripture, 
justifying separation with remarriage. Separation, based upon 
serious causes, may be necessary in certain cases. Scripture does 
not forbid this, so far as I can discover. It is a permission on 
which the Bible is either silent, or on which it takes the ground that 
separation is always for the purpose of remarriage; and in this 
latter case no student of the Bible can be in doubt that remarriage 
involves, in Jesus’ view, nothing less than adultery. 

Certainly no intelligent student of the Scriptures would think 
of using the permission of the Mosaic legislation as a scriptural 
justification for divorce. He would know first that the bill of 


divorce of Moses’ day was not a permission, but a command; 


namely: when a man, ignoring primal law, and disregarding God’s 
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edict making his union irrevocable, nevertheless, did put his wife 
away, he must give her an open testimony declaring its cause, in 
order to protect her, and make difficult on his part a habit of 
licentiousness. 

It must be remembered that in that day no such thing as a 
divorce court existed, and no such limitation of the right to put a 
wife away was known. In the loose organization of society of that 
period, men ruthlessly put away a wife on pretexts so frivolous that 
some limitation was immediately necessary. Commonly, however, 
the cause was adultery; and all disowned wives were classed thus. 
The bill of writing protected the wronged woman, by stating the 
cause of her putting away; and so also in some measure restrained 
the licentiousness of the man. 

It was therefore more a limitation of divorce than a permis 
sion; a protection of the wife and society. At that time a wife 
practically never put away a husband; and only in later days did 
this become common. And one should also see that it is against 
that Mosaic legislation, in His day interpreted as a permission, that 
Jesus was distinctly teaching, saying that, in the beginning, and in 
the eternal aspect of the case, marriage is for life and is irrevocable. 
Jesus makes his appeal to that primal eternal law, “In the begin- 
ning God made them one; What God has joined together let not 
man put asunder.” 

Now no intelligent conception of the Bible, which is based on 
Jesus’ method of interpreting the Old Testament, can possibly 
attribute an authority to that Mosaic limitation or permission, 
equal to the authority it attributes to the word of Jesus. One 
knows that, in Jesus, we reach the altitude of moral authority, 
to whom everything in the Book must be subordinated. 

The fact is, that the whole question of whether there is any 
scriptural ground for divorce revolves around these passages: 

Matt. 5. Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. 

But I say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after 
her hath committed adultery with her already in his heart. 

And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee; 


for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and 
not that thy whole body should be cast into hell. 
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And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee, for 
it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be cast into hell. 

It hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her 
a writing of divorcement: 

But I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving 
for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery: and whoso- 
ever shall marry her that is divorced committeth adultery. 

Matt. 19. The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and say- 
ing unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause? 

And he answered, and said unto them, Have ye not read, that he which 
made them at the beginning made them male and female? 

And said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh? 

Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder. 

They say unto him, Why did Moses then command to give a writing 
of divorcement, and to put her away? 

He saith unto them, Moses because of the hardness of your hearts 
suffered you to put away your wives; but from the beginning it was 
not so. 

And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be 
for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery; and whoso 
marrieth her which is put away doth commit adultery. 

His disciples say unto him, If the case of the man be so with his wife, 
it is not good to marry. 

But he said unto them, All men cannot receive this saying, save they 
to whom it is given. 

For there are some eunuchs, which were so born from their mother's 
womb; and there are some eunuchs, which were made eunuchs of men; 
and there be eunuchs, which have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven's sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it. 

Then were there brought unto him little children, that he should put 
his hands on them, and pray; and the disciples rebuked them. 

But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

And he laid his hands on them, and departed thence. 

Mark 10. And the Pharisees came to him, and asked him, Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife? tempting him. 

And he answered and said unto them, What did Moses command you? 

And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of divorcement, and to 
put her away. 

And Jesus answered and said unto them, For the hardness of your 
heart he wrote you this precept. 

But from the beginning of the creation God made them male and 
female. 

For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave 
to his wife. 
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And they twain shall be one flesh; so then they are no more twain, 
but one flesh. 

What, therefore, God hath joined together, let no man put asunder. 

And in the house his disciples asked him again of the same matter. 

And he saith unto them, Whosoever shall put away his wife, and 
marry another, committeth adultery against her. 

And if a woman shall put away her husband, and be married to 
another, she committeth adultery. 

And they brought young children to him, that he should touch them, 
and his disciples rebuked them that brought them. 

But when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, and said unto them; 
Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of God. 

Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. 

And he took them up in his arms, put his hands upon them and 
blessed them. 

Luke 16. Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, 
committeth adultery; and whosoever marrieth her that is put away from 
her husband committeth adultery. 

1 Cor. 7. And unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, 
Let not the wife depart from her husband. 

But if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her 
husband, and let not the husband put away his wife. 

The wife is bound by law as long as her husband liveth, but if her 
husband be dead, she is at liberty to be married to whom she will; only 
in the Lord. 


Of all these, save the Matthew passages, it may be said, with- 
out fear of dispute, that there are no scriptural grounds for 
divorce and remarrying. For these all state that in such a case 
adultery is committed, and in Matthew 5. 32 the innocent wife is 
said to be made an adulteress. But the Matthew passages appear 
to make an exception, which is commonly called “the scriptural 
ground,” justifying divorce and the remarriage of the innocent 
party. 

Now both these groups cannot be exactly right. Either the 
Matthew passages have inserted the exceptional case, or Mark 
and Luke have omitted it. This is a dilemma justifying our ques- 
tion of the passages. 

Which now is the more probable, Matthew inserted or Mark 
and Luke omitted? One must be true, for evidently a gloss, or 


correction, or misinterpretation crept in, or something was omitted. 
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Whatever one’s view of the question of divorce, one or the other of 
these horns of the dilemma must be taken. Matthew put in, or 
Mark and Luke left out. Which is most probable ? 

(a) In any imaginable change in the original sayings of 
Jesus, or the earliest texts of his teachings, on any subject, which 
would be the probable direction of the change—toward a higher, 
more exacting ideal, or toward a lower more permissive ideal? I 
think all will readily see that it would be toward the lower ideal. 
It is human nature that some copyist should either misunderstand 
or confuse Jesus’ meaning toward justification of the divorce of 
some private or conspicuous public case in point. On the other 
hand the probability that Mark and Luke should eliminate this 
important exception is very small; especially in view of the fact 
that their whole training and atmosphere were in a day and 
country when ideas were loose and divorces innumerable. 
Naturally any pretext justifying divorce would have been eagerly 
seized, and if it were a true pretext it is improbable that they 
would have omitted it. One can see that if the text can in any 
way be imagined as changed, the probability would be toward 
the lax view and the lower ideal. 

(b) In the Sermon on the Mount, the only drop from the 
high spiritual level, which is its most distinguishing feature, is 
found in this thirty-second verse of the fifth chapter of Matthew, 


in this exception to an ideal, spiritual and ethical, of marriage and 


of sexual guiltlessness. (A parallel case is found in the twenty- 
second verse, “Whoever is angry with his brother without a 
cause,” ete. The phrase, “without a cause,” being evidently 
inserted because dissonant with the ethical level of the teaching, 
and making an anti-climax. The revisers have omitted it from 
their text. ) 

In a passage of exalted spiritual beauty Jesus has just shown 
the refinement of virtue by saying that, while of old the outward 
act of adultery was forbidden, in reality and in moral effect the 
wrong thought or feeling, the use of the eye as a power to suggest 
the wrong relation constitutes the sign; so that it were so real 
that one had better pluck out his eye than thus to sin. It is not 
a mere rhetoric, but a tremendously real thing to which he refers. 
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Is it probable that after such a definition of real adultery he 
should, almost in the same breath, make so common a fault 
justifiable ground for divorce? Could he not know that on such a 
basis he would open wide the flood gates of divorce, against which: 
he was preaching? The innate improbability of it all is so great 
that it amounts almost to certainty that he did not make thi; 
exception. 


(c) There is a technical point in the translation of this pav- 


sage (Matthew 5. 32) which Tolstoi in his book, My Religion, 
calls attention to, of which I have never seen a critical examina- 
tion. One will be interested only in the result, which gives 
translation as follows: “Whoever puts away his wife, besides the 
fault of libertinism, obliges her to be an adulteress.” His con- 
tention is that the Greek word translated “save” has also the force 
of “besides,” and that the word translated “fornication” does not 
refer to what is called adultery, but to a licentiousness so genera! 
as to be libertinism. 

The grounds of this change in translation seem to me well 
taken. I find confirmation in the facts that such change completes 
the natural expectation by defining in the man his own fault and 
sin libertinism ; as well as the result of his error upon the innocent 
or guilty wife. It would be an anti-climax of the teaching of old 
to say simply that to put away a wife causes the wife to sin: and 
make no condemnation or find no sin in the man himself. 

The weight of opinion among modern students of the Bible. 
however, is to the intent that the limiting clauses in Matthew 5. 32 
and Matthew 19. 9 are interpolations and do not constitute an) 
exception to Jesus’ ideal of no separation with remarriage. The 
late Rev. Daniel Merriman, D.D., on The New Testament Teach- 
ing Concerning Marriage and Divorce, says: 


“All of the words of Christ on marriage and divorce seem to be 
directed more toward the setting forth of the highest spiritual idea rather 
than to lay down any definite law. Christ’s words seem to mean that 
the marriage bond is dissoluble. Three of the passages state this clearly. 
The fourth, in Saint Matthew’s Gospel, contains the provisional clause, 
‘save for cause of fornication.’ 

“The question before us is, ‘Does this saving clause give good grounds 
for the freedom of divorce which has become allowed by Protestant 
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churches? The main stream of interpretation to the time of Luther, 
including the overwhelming authority of Saint Augustine, was that mar- 
riage is an indissoluble bond. This position was reaffirmed at the Council 
of Trent, in the middle of the sixteenth century.’ 

“The teaching of the Reformed and Protestant churches until this 
century has been in the opposite line, until the facts that divorces were 
being obtained for trifling grounds, aroused agitation on the subject. 
The important question is not whether adultery is sufficient ground for 
the dissolution, but whether, after separation, the remarriage of either 
party is lawful. Is it not an unwarrantable inference from Christ’s words? 
Even if divorce is allowed for cause of adultery, is it such a breaking up 
as to permit the remarriage of the parties? 

“To sum up: First, monogamy is the original and final divine ideal 
for the relation of the sexes, receiving its highest expression from the 
lips of Christ. 

“Second, this union of one man and one woman entered upon and con- 
summated, can rightly be dissolved only by death, so as to allow re- 
marriage to either party. 

“Third, while separation may be necessary and lawful under some 
circumstances, it is nowhere permitted for either party to marry again. 

“Fourth, all three evangelists and Saint Paul are agreed on this 
subject. 

“Fifth, the Protestant exegesis on this subject has been mainly 
wrong.” 


George Adam Smith, in Modern Criticism and the Preaching 


of the Old Testament, says: “He took the law of divorce and de- 
clared it to have been temporary, granted to a rude age of the 


nation’s development, and now to be abrogated.” 
In The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, Dr. Charles A. Briggs 


Says: 
. 


“Jesus reasserts the original ideal as a restriction upon the laws of 
divorce. He appeals to the original principle in Genesis and recognizes 
that it permits of no divorce at all. Jesus gave a logion, which appears 
in different versions in the several Gospels. The original was doubtless 
this: ‘Whosoever putteth away his wife committeth adultery. Who- 
soever putteth away her husband committeth adultery.’ 

“This is as much as to say that marriage should be indissoluble, and 
that whoever dissolves it is guilty of adultery, whether man or woman. 
Here Jesus does not think merely of the physical act of adultery, but 
goes back of it to the more internal spiritual relations: and regards the 
separation itself as adulterous, without regard to any adulterous act, and 
even if no such act had been committed. In fact he regards the hard- 
ness of heart, which found in the spouse the unseemly thing and used it 
as a justification of divorce, as in itself already adultery. This is on the 
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same principle that he used elsewhere when he interprets adultery in the 
glance of the eye, without regard to its consequences in act.” 


Though after this Doctor Briggs is guilty of the singular 
infelicity of saying, in justification of divorce, that Jesus stil] 
endorses the casuistry of the Mosaic legislation on divorcee, because 


of the present hardness of heart in men. Infelicity, because Jesus, 


in all the Sermon on the Mount, distinctly contrasts his own word, 
as the imperative ideal, against what had been taught by men of 
old. Infelicity also because he thus represents Jesus as justifying 
a principle of expediency, in an earlier stage of human develop 
ment, as a present-day principle of right conduct. Such an argu 
ment would justify anger, lust of eye and hand, forswearing one’s 
self, revenge and hatred of enemies; all of which in a permissive 
form were regarded as allowable because of the hardness of men’s 
hearts. But Doctor .Briggs, with amazing infelicitous disregard 
for right exegesis, makes Paul justify divorce with permission to 
remarry on the ground of abandonment. 

Shailer Mathews, in The Social Teachings of Jesus, bases his 
conclusions on an allowance of the exception clause, and says: 


“In case there is no such actual breaking of the marriage tie, a 
husband who puts his wife away, be it never so legally, causes her to be 
judged as belonging to that class of women who have really given 
grounds for divorce; he brands her an adulteress. If, on the basis of 
such divorce, she should marry, both she and the new husband commit 
sin. The original union is still existent. Yet if adultery has actually been 
committed, the guilty party may be divorced.” 


Yet in a footnote he writes: 


“This position is not beyond question, especially since that clause 
does not appear in Mark 10. 11, although Meyer may be correct in saying 
that it is there understood as a matter of course. It is also lacking in 
Luke 16. 18, but the omission by Luke is not so serious as that by Mark. 
Wendt judges this omission as sufficient ground for the view that the 
simple, unqualified statement ‘to put a wife away on the ground of 
unchastity’ is not culpable adultery, does not correspond with the mean- 
ing of Jesus. That meaning is that the obligation of marriage is abso- 
lute, and no dissolution of it is possible without incurring the guilt of 
adultery. And it must be admitted that on critical grounds the addition 
of the clause by Matthew (so Bleek, Weiss, Holtzmann and others) is 
quite as probable as its omission by Mark.” 
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In personal conversation, Doctor Mathews has told me that 


he has since been compelled to the opinion that Jesus actually made 


no exception to this principle of the indissoluble nature of mar- 
riage. 
Francis G. Peabody, in Jesus Christ and the Social Questions, 


SaVs: 


“It may be reasonably argued that, in a matter so closely concerning 
practical life, it is more probable that Matthew should have been led to 
add an exception clause than that the two other evangelists should have 
omitted to mention so important a qualification. It may be still further 
urged that it is precisely the admission of this single cause which has 
brought with it, in all manner of disguises, that very laxity which Jesus 
was bent upon excluding: as though the one devil should return bringing 
other devils more wicked than himself. 

“It is against the provoking of alienation by this anticipation of re- 
marriage that Jesus makes his special protest: and the modern world, 
with its voluntary desertions often suggested by antecedent and illegiti- 
mate affection, knows well how great a social peril it is with which 
Jesus deals. He teaches no prohibition of voluntary separation in case 
of conjugal failure; he makes no cruel demand upon the innocent to 
sacrifice children or love or life for one terrible mistake: but except at 
the utmost for one cause—and perhaps not even for that cause—the mis- 
take is one which, in the judgment of Jesus, involves a permanent burden. 
Marriage when undertaken must be regarded, not as a temporary agree- 
ment, but as a practically indissoluble union.” 


So Keim, Jesus of Nazareth, III, 310, “This addition is an 
interpolation :” V 32, “Jesus softened his vigorous statement by no 
exception, not even by the most conciliating exception of the wife’s 
adultery, which the later church, and first of all our Matthew, 
introduced.” Weiss, Life of Christ, I1, 150, (note), “The form 
of Jesus’ remarks against remarriage Luke has preserved in the 
originals,” IT, 295 (note) On the other hand, Meyer’s Handbook 
(tr 1884), on Matt. 19. 9, “The words are not to be regarded as 
an addition of the evangelist. . . . The exception which they 
contain to the law against divorce is the ‘unica et adequata excep- 
tio.””” Reconciliation of the two views is urged by Wendt, Teach- 
ing of Jesus, I, 354, “The exception noted by the first evangelist 
is no real exception to the rule which Jesus so emphatically laid 
down, that the obligation of marriage is absolute.” 

In addition to all this is the new practically undisputed fact 
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that “fornication” is not adultery after marriage ; but the sin of 
wrong relation before marriage. If after marriage, the sin would 


be adultery. Adultery as pretext for divorce is not given in the 
Scriptures. So that the so-called biblical justification for divorce, 


namely adultery, does not exist. The apparent exception and 
justification is for the sin of fornication, a sin of the pre-marriage 
state. 

(d) Jesus is supremely ethical in all his teaching. His ethics 
being based in the nature of man and God, and their relation. He 
says that “in the beginning God made them one.” Marriage is an 
‘act which has its sanction in God and his creation of male and 
female. Marriage is therefore essentially ethical. Ethical dis- 
tinctions arise in the relations of persons to each other. The ethi- 
eal relations of father, mother, brother, child, sister arise in nature 
relations of persons. They can never be dissolved. One can cease 
acting as father, son, brother; but he can never cease to be such. 
No human law can divorce a son from his father, so that he is no 
longer son or the elder his father. They are bound together by this 
nature relation so that not life or death can un-relate them. And 
yet Jesus teaches that a man should forsake father and mother and 
cleave to his wife; and thus makes marriage (is it hyperbole?) a 
more indissoluble relation than one absolutely indissoluble. Ac 
cording to his teaching one can less surely dissolve the marriage 
relation than the relation of child to parent; and if a child’s sin 
against a parent cannot dissolve their relation, still less can sin of 
wife against husband or husband against wife dissolve marital rela 
tion: no, not even the sin of adultery. 

No sins of enmity, even if the sin be so regarded, or sins of 
hate are to be unforgiven; for Jesus taught, “Love your enemies, 
pray for them that despitefully use you”; and surely this dis- 
position of forgiveness and love cannot be imagined as less binding 
between husband and wife than between men in general. Jesus 
teaches that one should forgive even the sin of adultery. Mar- 
riage is an absolute and real union of persons. Once entered it is 
indissoluble. God and nature join; man and law cannot separate. 

(e) Children and their divine rights make the improbability 
of Matthew’s record being correct still greater. In some aspects, 
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marriage is a social compact, concerned with the interests and 
perpetuation of the race. It is not simply an agreement between 
the man and the woman but between the man, the woman and 
society; between the man, the woman and God. There are four 


parties to every marriage. Society’s part in the compact is readily 


seen in the license of the state, the presence of witnesses; or in 
cruder forms of society, in public services, in which the tribe 
consents. God’s part is seen in the call upon religion to sanction 
it, the minister to solemnize it, or, in the case of a so-called civil 
marriage, by the appeal to life and death, matters in God’s control ; 
or by the implication that it is done in the sight of God. 

Indeed, marriage as thus performed is both a social and divine 
compact that finds its expression in the child. The two lives 
united are further made one in the life of the child. There, in the 
child, is the attest of nature, society and God to the unity for life 
of the wedded pair. Not till the child is unborn, and is thrust back 
into the mystery of life from whence it came: and that, not 
through the gate of death, but back through the gate of birth, not 
until, backward through the gate of birth, the child, body and soul, 
has gone: not until then can anything satanic, human or divine 
undo the unity of a married pair. In the life of the child is the 
ethical and metaphysical mystery of the unity of the wedded 
father and mother. 

Onee married there is neither human nor divine possibility of 
being unmarried. “What God has joined together let no man put 
asunder.” “Until death do us part” is the phrase of the ancient 
marriage ceremony, which is true to nature, love, goodness, the 
Scriptures, Jesus Christ and God. 

The crux of the problem of divorce is remarriage. As I inti- 
mated in the earlier part of the article, separation to escape intoler- 
able conditions is one thing: and divorce with remarriage is alto- 
gether another thing. In all cases of divorce look for the third 
party. In the vast majority of cases the third party soon appears. 

And remarriage is the crux of the biblical teaching on the 
problem, It is the remarriage against which the word of Jesus is 
most distinctly uttered: and in that day the presumption was, as to- 
day, that the separation is for the purpose of remarriage. 
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The common and popular argument that separation without 
liberty to remarry is conducive to low morals reveals to what sad 
and degrading level the idea of marriage has fallen; a legalizing 
of lust, and the husband or wife might be used as a concubine. 

May God save us from the degradation and the irreparable 
loss of the noblest ideals of wedded life, and the sacredness of birth 
and childhood and home. Such a venal, lecherous conception of 
marriage puts the mark of moral illegitimacy upon every child; 
and makes life itself sickening and despicable with the sense that 
one may be morally fatherless and motherless. Great God! All 
our souls repudiate and repel the defaming, sickening insinuation ; 
and we turn to God for the spiritual and eternal denial of this 
apostasy. 

May God teach us that the morale of marriage, as the morale 


of parenthood, the morale of every noble, inspiring conception of 
life, the morale of virtue, honor and righteousness may call us to 
suffer and even to die; and that the suffering of some and the 
pain of many are infinitely higher and better than the moral and 
spiritual degradation of all. Fatherhood, motherhood, childhood, 


love, home, God, Jesus Christ—all call on us to save to the race 
the sacredness and inviolability of marriage. “What God has 
joined together let no man put asunder.” 





BEFRIEN DED 


O Lord, I thought that I had strayed 
So far away from Thee 
That ne’er again along my path 
Thy presence I would see. 
When, lo, I stumbled o’er a stone 
At brink of chasm wide 
And groping blindly caught the hand 
That drew me to Thy side. 
Mary Loutse DEAN. 
Detroit, Michigan. 





“The Purple Testament” 


“THE PURPLE TESTAMENT” 
Mary Beat Houser 


Vienna, Austria 


The time draws near the birth of Christ, 
The moon is hid, the night is still. 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 


AGarn, as the day most universally loved approaches, we are 
confronted with the utter inconsistency of “the purple testament 
of bleeding war” with the love and good will which Christmas 
symbolizes. Again we view with alarm the continued increase of 
militarism, the world literally becoming an armed camp, our own 
loved land among the rest, and all this after civilization has been 
cleft to the core by a war to end war! 

Four centuries before the far-off rush of herald wings and 
the ineffable words, 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men of good will,” 


a Chinese sage observed, “The mutual attacks of state on state 


are arisen from want of mutual love.” Twenty centuries 


after Mo Ti’s statement the great human psychologist said, 


“Thy gentleness shall force 
More than thy force move me to gentleness.” 


The merits of constraint as against the ineffectiveness of physical 
compulsion are also set forth in the homely fable in which the 
gentle sun compels the traveler to remove his cloak, whereas the 
boisterous wind but causes him to wrap it more securely about 
him. The Ruhr policy is a conspicuous testimony to the para- 
doxical weakness of force. Muskets are poor persuaders. And yet 
the “unimaginative military mind” advocates peace, not through 
the leaven of love and good will, but by armed force. But though 
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the nations are increasing their armed force, the world is reeling 
under the curse of wars—wars 


“ 


A never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still and still destroying.” 


The momentous task before the lovers of the race is to get man- 
kind to “still the crimson tempest’; to close the great sickening 
wounds among the nations; to cure their brooded wrongs; to 
quench the engulfing wave of hate by the peace program of Him 
who came that men “might have life and have it more abundantly.” 

Mankind is suffering past computation or ability to expres. 
from militarism’s cruel pressure. It is being increasingly con- 
vinced that nothing else so shears life of its largest and richest 
expression, to say nothing of the material drain noted by Dryden 
more than two and a half centuries ago: 

“Raw in the field the rude militia swarms; 


Mouths without hands: maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defense.” 


A century later Franklin lamented the deprivations necessitated 
through military expense: 

“What vast additions to the conveniences and comforts of life might 
mankind have acquired, if the money spent for wars had been employed 
in works of utility! What an extension of agriculture, even to the tops 
of mountains; what rivers rendered navigable, or joined by canals; what 


bridges, aqueducts, new roads, and other public works, edifices and im- 
provements, rendering England a complete Paradise.” 


The waste of militaristic programs is similarly condemned by 
President Coolidge : 

“I can see no merit in any unnecessary expenditure of money to hire 
men to build fleets and carry muskets when international relations and 
agreements permit the turning of such resources into the making of good 


roads, the building of better homes, the promotion of education, and all 
other arts of peace which minister to the advancement of human welfare.” 


When we see how rapidly invention follows.upon invention, how 
our new air craft carriers are practically obsolete even before they 
are finished; when we note the discovery of a new sixteen-inch 
armor-piercing shell which wi!l put out of commission battleships, 
each representing, with their convoys, a hundred million dollars, 
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we realize that armaments are the greatest extravagance, the most 
gigantic waste of the resources of a nation; the 


“Noisome weeds that without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers.” 


Now and then through the ages voices have been raised against 


the stupidity of war, against its momentous waste, against its 
crime against the most fundamental human rights, its blighting of 
manhood’s noble vigor, its confiscation of childhood’s rightful heri 
tage, its martyrdom of mothers’ hearts, but to little avail. Rarer 
still has the conviction of the crime of the king’s game been found 
among monarchs with their militaristic advisers. With the excep- 
tion of Asoka, who turned from successful but bloody conquest in 


war to the bloodless but vastly superior conquests of peace, mon- 
archs have been militarists. They know why. As Treitschke said, 
“War is the swift remedy for all unrest and lack of patriotism.” 
As an empress herself, Catharine II, of Russia, declared, “The 
only way to save our empires against the encroachment of the peo- 
ple is to substitute national passions for individual aspirations.” 
The astute Napoleon saw that “victories and military glory were 
needful to prevent the French people from murmuring against his 
despotism.” The “divine right” emperors of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, perceiving the probable “encroachment of the people,” 
signed an agreement at Troppau in 1820 pledging each other aid in 
any such uprising. For forty years after the fall of Napoleon | 
Europe was free from wars. Napoleon III, though declaring 
“The empire is peace,” reintroduced war “to keep the favor of the 
army and of the populace by reviving the glories of the first em- 
pire.” The words of an ex-emperor reveal monarchical regard for 
militarism : 


“The soldier and the army, and not parliamentary majorities, have 
welded together the German empire. My trust is placed in the army.” 


An institution of such potential safety to themselves, mon- 
archs throughout the ages have seen no reason to surrender, but 
every reason to strengthen and exalt until it has become so en- 
meshed in politics, so entrenched in the social structure, so fastened 
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upon mankind by innumerable tentacles of tradition, that it has 
become increasingly difficult to abolish. 

To an institution which they regarded such a synonym of 
power, rulers and their militaristic advisers have diverted no in- 
considerable proportion of the resources of the centuries: the dis- 
coveries of science, the protection of law, the fostering influence of 
education, the encomiums of history, the influence of the press, the 
sanction of religion, the prestige of social distinction, the gloritica- 
tion of painting, sculpture, and poetry, to say nothing of the earn- 
ings of the horny hands of toil and the entailment of countless 
unrecorded martyrdoms of heroic and often unknown men, who 
endured unmeasured suffering on the scaffold, in the dungeon, or, 
harder still, in broken lives and ruined homes. 

A favorite device, both easy and effective, for advancing mili- 
tarism has been that of social prestige, the exaltation of warriors 
before the people. This practice has obtained throughout the 
centuries, ever since the time of early Egyptian history. In the 
aristocracy of that ancient civilization the soldiers held a place of 
importance and special privilege. An indirect tribute to the high 
rank of soldiers in later times is found in Alexander’s address to 
his army: 


“My father Philip found you a roving, destitute people, without fixed 
homes and without resources, most of you clad in the skins of animals; 
. he gave you the soldier’s cloak to replace the skins. . . . Over 
those same barbarians ... he made you masters and lords.” 


Speaking of Teuton tribes and their management of affairs, Taci- 
tus reveals the status of militarism when he says: 


“They assemble on stated days. When they think fit, they sit down 
armed .. . if a proposal displeases, the assembly reject it by an 
inarticulate murmur. If it prove agreeable, they clash their javelins; 
for the most honorable expression of assent among them is the sound 
of arms.” 


While nations have stimulated love of military glory through 
social prestige, they have also multiplied the scope and intensified 
the destructiveness of war by all the discoveries of science and all 
the devices of inventive genius. Almost every nation has its scien- 
tific laboratory where newer and deadlier means of destruction are 
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being perfected. Nor does private initiative seek long for a pur- 
chaser. When our government, on ethical principles, refused 
to consider Simon Lake’s U-boat, the inventor found, in another 
government, a speedy purchaser. It was used, with what tragic 
consequences, against his own countrymen, just as British torpedoes 
sold to Austria before the war were later used to sink British 
troopships in the Mediterranean. As yet we are not living in an 
age of science but at its beginnings. More and more war is becom- 
ing a matter of chemistry. In the future commercial airplanes 
convertible in forty hours to war purposes, will scatter the death- 
dealing poisons of superior laboratories ; not only inorganic poisons, 
but pestilences; “anthrax to slay cattle and horses; plague to 


poison not armies only, but whole districts.” So that 


“ . . if the heavens should chance to spare 
Supplies of constant poisoned air, 

They might not with unfit delay, 

For lingering destruction stay.” 


Some assert that physical science is making war as frightful as pos- 
sible in the hope of deterring the race from employing its tragic 
and wholesale destructiveness, as Colonel Fuller asserts, so “that a 
nation attacked . . . will lose its mental balance and will com- 
pel the government to accept the hostile policy without further 
demur.” Others lament that 

“The sciences that should become our country 


But grow like savages as soldiers will, 
That nothing do but meditate on blood.” 


Rather should we take the attitude toward science which a recent 
London Observer offers, namely, that science works neutrally. 


“Whatever it offers is good or bad according as it is used or abused. 
Science may one day release the energy of the atom and throw 
upon humanity such responsibility as it has never had to face yet. ‘ 
It is not the gifts of science which are deadly. The deadliness is in the 
minds that employ them. Science may have outgrown the moral resources 
of a community, as it has outpaced its social ideas. 
“The deadliness is hate, never neutral, ever militaristic. It will con- 
tinue to use the last finding of science, since in the very nature of things, 
fear cannot hold up the work of research or suppress its conclusions.” 


Militarism has not only availed itself of the physical sciences 
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but it has made a strong ally of the science of education. It has 
insisted upon the emphasis of force, and the glorification of mili- 
tary leaders; it has inflamed prejudice against other countries and 
the cultivation of a narrow nationalism. In the time of Napoleon 


the First “the schools were made to preach despotism” and were 
commanded to “take as the basis of their instruction fidelity to 
the emperor.” In Germany the Karlsbad Decrees of 1819 were 
especially directed against free speech in the press and in the uni- 
versities. They forbade secret societies among students; they 
appointed a government official in every university to discharge 
any professor who should preach doctrines “hostile to the public 
order.” For thirty years (under these decrees) thousands of en- 
thusiastie youths were sent into exile or to prison for long terms, 
for singing patriotic songs or for wearing certain colors. Learned 
professors who would not consent to be completely muzzled were 
driven from the universities. Men ceased to talk politics, and left 
matters of government to princes. 

At the last session of the “No More War Congress,” held at 
Westminster, Morgan Jones pointed out that “Military teaching 
started with a certain big advantage in this country (England), 
as in most constitutional countries, where tremendous veneration 
was paid to the state, engendering great pride in its institutions.” 
State interference began immediately state ownership took place. 
In 1870, the demands and dictates of the state began to be im- 
pressed upon the minds of those who were in charge of education. 

“The whole training of the militaristic mind was in the direction of 
subordinating all other minds to those in authority. . . . Ordinary 
school books too frequently extolled the virtues of the soldier, but mini- 
mized the virtues of the peace worker, and made activity in battle a form 


of heroism, but activity on the industrial field of comparatively less sig- 
nificance.” 


In his Science of Power, Kidd says: 


“It was the German educational system which created the psychology 
which carried modern Germany into the World War .. . in the main 
the achievement of but two persons—of Adalbert Falk, Prussian Minister 
of Education up to 1879, and of the Emperor William II. . . . In the 
address (soon after William’s accession), the idealization of war, the 
idealization of the German nation as resting on war, and the idealization 
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of the part played by the House of Hohenzollern occupied a prominent 
part.” 


By means of an imperial Catechism the Hohenzollerns planned “to 
secure the peace of Europe.” The Prussian system of education is 
illuminating as a scheme for imbuing the mind of the child with 
militaristic principles. Every child could describe, with amazing 
clearness and celerity, the shortest route to Paris, Riga, and other 
strategic European centers. Continental textbooks of the recent 
past reveal surprising perversions of historical facts; the sup- 
pression of facts injurious to the militaristic aims of a country; 
the stressing of a narrow nationalism and undue glorification of 
military leaders. 


Militarism has dominated the press. In 1814 Prussian news- 


papers talked of killing off the whole French population like “mad 
dogs.” The Karlsbad Decrees were especially directed against free 
speech in the press. In Napoleon’s time the press was subjected to 
stern and searching censorship. No book could be published if it 
contained opinions offensive to the emperor, even in matters only 
slightly related to politics. As to politics they were allowed to 
publish only such items as were furnished by the government. 
The Moniteur made no mention of the destruction of the French 
fleet by Nelson at Trafalgar in 1805. They were required to 
praise their militaristic emperor. “Tell them,” said Napoleon, “I 
shall judge them not only by the evil they say, but by the good they 
do not say.” In 1898 seventy German editors were jailed because 
they criticized their militaristic monarch. His domination of the 
press with his imperialistic dreams, which were but the logical out- 
come of the theory of the superman translated into the national 
policy of the super-state aiming at world power, is illustrated in an 
editorial by Paul Ernst on the twenty-second of August, 1915, in 
the Vossissche Zeitung: 

“We are to-day the greatest nation! We have to lead humanity 
further and every mercy shown to lower races is a crime against our 
mission.” 

During the World War the public press was held, as it had 
never been held before in history, in the dominant grasp of an all- 
embracing military censorship. It were unbelievable did we not 
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have the story from the lips of Brigadier General J. C. Chartris, 
Chief of the Intelligence of the British Army during the war, how 
he transferred the caption under a picture of a train of dead horses 


being sent to a soap factory to that of a train of dead German sol 


diers, and sent the falsified photograph to a Chinese newspaper in 
Shanghai. It was published throughout the allied world. The 
hate thus engendered will outweigh the work of many peace socie- 
ties for years to come. In addition to the deliberate forgery of 
facts, the press has been tragically remiss in depicting the savagery 
of war. In the recent conference of National Women’s Organ- 
izations, Mr. Bruce Bliven took the press to task for its failure to 
tell the “ghastly and terrible truth” about war. President Coolidge 
in his address to the same body emphasized the necessity for formu- 
lating peace measures before the men and women “who know the 
truth about war shall have passed away.” 

Religion, in which mankind should find its truest friend, has 
often been the ally and victim of militarism. Primitive religions 
have ever given a carte blanche to paradise to warriors who met 
death in battle. In France in the time of Napoleon every village 
priest depended directly or indirectly upon Napoleon’s will and 
was expected to uphold his power. An imperial catechism empha- 
sizing the religious duty to uphold the emperor was devised and 
used in all the schools. 

Religious impulses have been frequently used to whip up a 
people to do that which no other coercion could have compelled 
them to undertake. The perversion of religious ideals by mili- 
tarists has been pursued throughout the centuries. The old sol- 
dier songs breathe the sentiment that there is no sweeter death 
than to die fighting the enemy. Much stress has been laid on Lord 
Robert’s statement: “War is a tonic for the souls of people,” and 
Count Moltke’s assertion, “The noblest virtues of men are de- 
veloped in war.” The militaristic Richard III says, “I, in this 
weak, piping time of peace, have no desire to pass away the time.” 
Militarism has ever been prone to foster the idea that 


“. . . saints in peace degenerate, 

And dwindle down to reprobate; 

Their zeal corrupts, like standing water, 
In th’ intervals of war and slaughter.” 
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Count Moltke made the ex-cathedra statement that “War is an 
element in the order ordained by God,” and Treitschke taught, 
“War is part of the divinely appointed order. War is both justi- 
fiable and moral, and the idea of perpetual peace is impossible and 
immoral.” 

Not only have the sciences served militarism ; but art, by chisel, 
brush, and pen, has idealized the coat of mail. Instead of the pas- 
sion of the absolute in the soul of the artist, challenging the world 
for an ideal never yet realized, art, while under the patronage of 
kings, .was the logical exponent of militarism. If, according to 
Tolstoy’s penetrating artistic ideal, “Only those productions will 
be considered art which bring men together in brotherly union, or 
such universal feelings as can unite all men”; if “art transmitting 
feelings flowing from excessive admiration of national heroes, 
exciting exclusive love of one’s own people, be considered bad, 
harmful art, to be censured and despised by public opinion,” then 
much artistic energy has been fruitlessly expended. One has but 
to visit the royal palaces of Europe, filled as they are with paint- 
ings of gay reviews of armies, picturing war as a sort of grand 
pageant, to feel the force of Le Gallienne’s words: 

“Art, thou hast many infamies, 
But not an infamy like this— 


Oh snap the fife and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is.” 


The visual appeal has long since been demonstrated to be far 
more powerful than the combined appeal of all the other senses. 
So poignant is the artistic representation of war that art which 
catches its unspeakable tragedy is considered too horrible for ex- 
hibition, and art has never been permitted to perform its great mis- 
sion in giving us “the true portrait of the battlefield,” 


“The feast of vultures, and the waste of life, 


The fierce that vanquish and the faint that yield 
The smoking ruin and the crumbled wall.” 


One of the first modern artists to tell us the truth about war was 
Verstschagin, the Russian war painter, who, after the Crimean war, 
painted the battlefields as they were, “‘stark naked and infernal.” 
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The Czar tried to prevent him from exhibiting his pictures. On 
the same pretext, Baldy’s realistic sculpture, “Never Again War,” 
was recently prohibited in Paris. Even the photographic lens js 
forbidden to give its incorruptible testimony. Two years ago two 
officials of the Prussian police entered a bookshop in Berlin and 
used their bayonets to remove seventy-seven photographs from 
the windows showing, as they termed it, “terrible pictures of 
wounds and mutilations caused by the war.” So convicting is the 
truth about war, that militarism seeks to prevent the powerful |an- 
guage of art from portraying it. 

From. the time of Homer’s majestic lines, “Arms I sing and 
the hero. . . .” to Vergil’s 
“To rule the nations with imperial sway be thy care, 


O Roman. .. . These shall be thy arts: to impose terms of peace, 
To spare the humbled, and to crush the proud,” 


literature has had a militaristic ring. Froissart, Walter Scott and 

Tennyson have continued the echo in romance and song, and Addi- 

son in his Cato booms forth the formula of aggressor nations: 
“My voice is still for war. 


Gods! Can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death?” 


The models of literature, as we get them from other lands, have 
had their birth in courts, and basked and grown in castle sunshine. 
All smell of princes’ favors. 

The prevalence of faith in militarism even in one of the most 
intelligent minds of the seventeenth century is reflected in the 
words of Cervantes, a soldier as well as a writer: 

“I am not a barbarian and I love letters, but let us beware of accord- 
ing them pre-eminence over arms, or even an equality with arms. The 
man of letters, it is very true, instructs and illuminates his fellows, softens 


manners, elevates minds, and teaches justice, a beautiful and sublime 
science. But the warrior makes us observe justice!” 


How bitterly he must have felt the irony of his last statement 
when he was later captured and made a galley-slave by Algerians 
who, like himself, were also warriors ! 

At the “No More War” Congress held at Westminster, Mr. 
Hudson asserted that the novels of Sir Walter Scott inclined their 
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readers in later years to a sympathetic point of view that arms 
were necessary to enforce certain rights. 


II 


It is urged that the very unrighteousness of aggressive warfare 
makes defensive warfare automatically righteous. ‘War is honor- 
underlies our 


>] 


able in those who do their native rights maintain,’ 
proposed legislation for the outlawry of war, which, while de- 
claring war between nations a public crime, holds that the right 
against actual invasion shall not be impaired. 

The treachery of militarists against credulous peoples has 
been to create the aspect of defense to cover their aggressive 
schemes. Even the most imperialistic warfare is launched under 
the pretext of protection and defense. What nation yet has borne 
“the hell of warfare and the weltering field of tombless dead,” that 
did not think that human rights were indeed at stake? How often 
have nations been victimized by what Ruskin calls “the patriotic 
lie’! Is it not high time that aggressive warfare be made for- 
ever impossible and defensive warfare consequently unnecessary ? 
If General Grant could assert in his day “there never was a time 
when, in my opinion, some way could not have been found of pre- 
venting the drawing of the sword,” can we longer remain guilt- 
less if we do not find that way? Shall we be blameless if we again 
permit militarism ruthlessly to spill the red, sweet wine of youth 
as here expressed : 

“At some disputed barricade,” 


“On some scarred slope of battered hill,” 
“At midnight in some flaming town?” 


Ponsonby has re-emphasized Grant’s conviction, asserting in un- 
mistakable words : 


let it be clearly understood that wars do not arise from 
eocndnen of treaties or unprovoked aggression, nor from assassinations and 
such like incidents. The most serious differences can be got over if there 
is an absence of ill-will, and if the governments negotiating do not hold 
the war card in their hand. . . . A most cursory glimpse at world 
history in the years before 1914 will show any student that the war card 
was in the hand of each of the great powers, and it was only a matter of 
time and opportunity for it to be flung on the table.” 
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Was it any wonder that militarism, ready, waiting, eager, 
with 


“Cannons .. . full of wrath; 
And ready mounted .. . to spit forth 
Their iron indignation,” 


should seize upon the Sarajev murder as a sufficient pretext to 
“Cry havoe and let slip the dogs of war?’ Contrary to their pro- 
gram of “civilizing and culturizing the world,” they plunged it into 
an abyss of suffering which one would fain forget but dares not 
until a repetition is made forever impossible. Militarism has 
robbed the world of the fruits of centuries; it has plunged the race 
into poverty, sickness, and tears; tears, tears—Rachel weeping 
for her children, and refusing to be comforted because they lie cold 
and still on Flander’s Field. 
“Here in this leafy place, 
Quiet he lies, 


Cold, with his sightless face 
Turned to the skies.” 


That millions of innocent people had to lie sightless and cold 
in death that unlimited misery and suffering were thrust upon mil- 
lions of blameless people, to say nothing of the heritage of debt and 
disease awaiting generations unborn, all this is due to the fact that 
the race has consummated no safeguard against militarism in its 
paradoxical destruction of the things it exists to preserve. Instead 


of preventing militarists from rushing into war, instead of being 
able to compel them to act in the interests of mankind, civiliza- 
tion could only look helplessly on, begging them in horror to stop, 


but powerless to make them do so. 

One cannot remain long in Europe and daily behold the arm- 
less and sightless men, the ill-clad, hungry children, the army of 
men seeking work and finding none, and everywhere poverty, pov- 
erty, poverty; one cannot hear the tragic stories of the bombing of 
defenceless cities, the degradation of affluent families to all but 
beggary itself, nor the tales of terrible, terrible suffering during 
and after the war; people freezing to death in Vienna while stand- 
ing in line for the pittance of bread or coal, without being increas- 
ingly convinced that war as a pretext for adjusting wrongs is mere 
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insanity. Instead of adjusting wrongs, war breeds wrongs, multi- 


lies wrongs, wrongs of such a terrible character that the progress 
} # £ prog 


of the centuries has been dealt a staggering blow. Says Ponsonby, 


“There are far more causes of international dispute than there were 
in the pre-war years. . . . The tangle is so complex and difficult to 
unravel that, in spite of conferences year by year, a very insufficient ap- 
proach to recovery has been made.” 


How could it be otherwise. In the first inaugural address of the 
statesman of the centuries, Abraham Lincoln, he described the 
folly of war as a means of settling the issues of secession just as 
applicable to the situation which obtained in the World War: 


“It is impossible, then, to make intercourse more advantageous or 
more satisfactory after separation than before. Can aliens make treaties 
easier than friends make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced 
between aliens than laws among friends? Suppose you go to war, you 
cannot fight always, and when after much loss on both sides and no gain 
on either you cease fighting, the identical old questions as to the terms of 
intercourse are again with you.” 


Instead of securing justice for any country, the last harvest of 
militarism has garnered enough seed to keep the world in war for 
centuries to come. From injustice springs hate and hate makes 
war. One of the greatest yields of the last harvest with its conse- 
quent Versailles adjustment was hate. What surprises the traveler 
more than the grandeur of mountain scenery, more than the pic- 
turesqueness of towns with the weight of centuries upon them, more 
than the treasures of painting and sculpture—though in a vastly 
different way—is the hatred nations have for one another; their 
intense bitterness and pitiful narrowness; their belief in the abso- 
lute righteousness of their own point of view and the gross wicked- 
ness of that of their antagonists. It would almost seem true that 


“Never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep.” 


Especially since the hate is becoming deeper.and more ingrained, 
if that were possible. In France professional journalists are too 
often unbridled in their remarks and are keeping the French feel- 
ing, which Poincaré did so much to aggravate, at white heat against 
Germany. While in Germany it is an undeniable fact, perceived 
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at once you enter the country, and corroborated constantly, that 
many Germans are systematically training up their children to 
hate the French, and, above all, are teaching them that they must 
avenge the wrongs done to German women by the French black 


troops in the occupied area. It makes one wonder what blood 
filled trenches may still divide the race from Smollett’s whimsical 
but saner solution for war, or its final cessation as pictured in 


Verhaeren’s parable in “The Dawn.” 


Ill 

In 1848 Metternich said, “The world is very sick.” It is 
equally true, if not even truer,-to-day. The last harvest of hate sur- 
passes anything the world ever saw. It paralyzed victim and 
victor alike. France, lacking a Hamilton, is on the slippery edge 
of bankruptcy, having within a year deposed six ministers of 
finance without even giving them a chance to propose a program. 
In the long run France may suffer even more than Germany has 
suffered. Italy is forging ahead but only by the most unwhole- 
some of methods that cannot last. It is completely in the hands 
of one whose present program out-Cyrsars Cyrsar, his self-confessed 
model and ideal. Everywhere the tourist sees immense numbers 
of soldiers drilling, while the children, boys of ten years and even 
younger, clad in soldier uniforms, are being brought up in the 
atmosphere of militarism. Germany, saved as we thought by the 
Dawes plan, attributes its grievous lack of money, not to the after 
effects of inflation, but to the Dawes plan itself. One cannot note 
the enterprise, thrift and optimism of this energetic people without 
feeling that it is the coming continental power, and that the hope 
of the rest of Europe lies in the surrender, voluntary or forced, 
of militarism. Russia is more autocratic than she was before. 
“War, revolution, more war, more revolution, civil war, famine, 
bankruptey, all in an acute degree, have taught her a suffering 
which no other nation has reached. She has emerged in a guise 
that greatly displeases the nations.” Great Britain suffers from 
aggravated economic dislocation. All Englishmen are suffering 
from the drain of five million striking workmen. “The Near East 
and the Far East (are) armed to the teeth. By whom? By the 
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great Christian nations of the West who, through their armament 
firms, pour into them a ceaseless flow of the latest types of arma- 
ments.” A London Weekly Dispatch says: 

“All Europe is buying munitions. . . . Germany has secret stores 
hidden in other countries and is selling and shipping these to China, 
Persia and Turkey, while other large consignments are destined for 
Soviet Russia. Czecho-Slovakia has recently purchased 400,000 Mauser 
rifles from Greece. The Balkan States continue purchasing from every 


possibie source and Finland, Lithuania, Poland, and Roumania are also 
seeking war material.” 


While Americans believe that disarmament helps to decrease 
the militaristic spirit, Europeans are not at all inclined to think 
that the cause of peace is helped by reducing armies. They do not 
see armies to be evidence of militarism but the proof of the exist- 
ence of fear, suspicion, and wide-spread international distrust. 
The only reason that they have one and a half million fewer men 
in arms now than they had in 1913 is frankly admitted to be due te 
the lack of money. 


“Tell me, he that knows, 


- 


Why such daily cast of brazen cannon, 


And foreign mart for implements of war; 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week? 

Why ‘this frighting pale-faced villages with war 

And ostentation of despised arms? 

Why this ‘covering’ of the land 

With hard, bright steel, and hearts harder than steel?” 


Any observer of European affairs is convinced that unless 
something is done to offset the terrific forces of hate and revenge 
given such tragic momentum by the injustices of the war and the 
utterly inadequate adjustments of the map-makers of Versailles 
where the Kaiser’s mantle of imperialism was inherited by the vic- 
tors, it will all happen over again, and in even more frightful 
form. With the awful lesson of 1914 to 1918 before us, what 
other harvest can we expect when the same seed in larger and 
larger measure is now being sown! There is fearful uniformity of 
belief that it will all happen again, at farthest in the experience of 
the coming generation. Business men, diplomats, preachers, pro- 
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fessors, and Americans of long residence in Europe seem to be 


unanimous that the only possible outcome is that “Europe will 


always have wars.”’ One diplomat asserted to the present writer 
that the only reason that Europe is not now engaged in war is that 
she is too poor to fight; that it takes financial credit to wage war; 
that financial credit does not exist without a gold reserve. Then 
he added regretfully that America has three fourths of the gold 
of the world. An Italian general, as well as Italian business men, 
while fully believing that war would inevitably come again, were 
of the opinion that financial conditions would delay it for a long 
time. That it will come they are a unit. In Mussolini’s speech 
on November 5, he said, 

“It is certainly natural for the people to desire peace after the recent 
experience of war. I firmly declare that while hoping for a fairly long 
period of peace, I am not so optimistic as to believe in a perfect eternal 


peace. While not despairing of the ‘miracle of peace,’ Italy must be pre- 
pared with a strong army, a powerful navy and air force.” 


More recent utterances reveal a policy that must inevitably 
result in war. That she desires control of the Balkans and that 
she is “ready to fight for colonies, the Fascist press has been at 
great pains to declare.” Mussolini’s journey to Tripoli is looked 
upon by those who read the signs of history, as being “a gesture 
of the utmost importance to the rest of Europe, comparable to the 
trip of the ex-kaiser to Agadir and Jerusalem.” The conduct of 
France and Italy indeed removes the charge of Prussia being the 
only militaristic nation. 

Rabindranath Tagore, in Vienna in July, spoke of his first 
visit to Europe—the land where he said, “people loved truth and 
the advancement of the higher nature”—as a pilgrim journey. 
Looking upon such a Europe he had been filled with awe and said: 

“The times have changed. The present generation (in India) has no 
longer this veneration for this great continent which with its power and 
its intellect still rules the world. Our youth consider it debasing, a civ- 
ilization to be wondered at, which boasts of the spoliation of another con- 
tinent and in which even science is misused to subjugate other nations. 


Once you controlled the spirit of Asia but to-day you have lost it, 
even though you have the material possession of it.” 


Since 1880 Europe has been occupied with a career of acquisition 
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the most rapid and vast the world has witnessed since the days of 
Islam. Europe, as George Peel noted, “has lost its soul.” As 
another says, it is so distinctly “Cain-brand that it will disfigure 
our age to all eternity.” One’s attention is being drawn from 
“Who caused the war?” to “How can Europe—the culmination of 
civilization and culture—be saved from ‘the purple testament of 
bleeding war’?’ How can Europe be freed from the human 
Hydra of militarism, grown, in the last half century, to such terri- 
fying proportions? By more militarism? How can the land 
which is the symbol of civilization, be delivered from the destroyer 
of civilization? By more decivilizing armaments? How can 
the land of centuries of culture be rid of the greatest enemy of 
culture? By the methods of the jungle? How can Europe’s 
depleted leadership be renewed? By depleting its manhood still 
further? Is this culture? Is this civilization ¢ 

We think with complacency, perhaps, of prehistoric man, 
crediting him with but a mere animal plane of existence, though he 
from that low plane gave the race the great common necessities of 
life: fire, cereals, domestic animals and language, all of which 
inercasingly free man from slavery to material things and release 
him more and more for the exquisite, the immaterial values of 
life. Militarism has been steadily reducing man again to primi- 
tive slavery, the slavery to the material necessities of life. The 


world is poorly fed, it is not even kept warm; but more tragic still, 


it is deprived of the joy of life—creative expression—because of 
the tyranny of the terrific and ever mounting cost of living. In the 
United States militarism has forced a staggering tax budget five 
times the amount required for all other purposes. Through this 
disproportionate emphasis militarism has robbed education, im- 
poverished the institutions that care for the sick and unfortunate ; 
it has made the church’s task more difficult. In Europe it has done 
all this and has notably crippled creative genius, as witness the 
tragic sapping of Europe’s creative energy revealed in the 
diminished stream of original productions. For, “by a grisly 
law of recompense it would seem that just in so far as one abandons 
himself to the herd passions of destruction, is he abandoned by the 
power to create.” 
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With primitive man his slavery to material conditions was 
attended with comparative freedom from the pain of unarticu- 
lated thought and art; but with modern man, with all his complex 
faculties awakened to a life of manifold enjoyment and expression, 
enslaved as he is increasingly becoming to material wants in order 
to keep together the souls and bodies of those he loves, he must 
indeed agonize as he sees his higher faculties warp and shrivel and 
his idealisms die unarticulated. Through slavery to material needs, 
life is increasingly losing its power of fullest idealistic expression. 
The modern man must further contemplate the possibility of his 
children bending their energies to meet a still higher cost of living, 
a still more threatening burden of taxation, debt and hatred, 
instead of seeing them release their God-given powers in the appre- 
ciation of multiform, multi-colored beauty and idealisms whose 
beauty is immeasurable and inexpressible. 

Militarism is the destroyer of idealisms. Militarism is the 
enemy of culture, the contradiction of civilization! 


Civilization is an evolution of the finer sensibilities, marked 
by increasingly fine, humane treatment of problems and people, 


emphasizing the sacredness of personality; militarism frees the 
baser sensibilities ; it deals with problems by brute force. Hinden- 
burg was right when he said, “War cannot be conducted by senti- 
mentalities.” War, despite international efforts to curb certain 
of its cruelties, effects a recrudescence of violent hatred and rage, 
discharged in wanton destruction and brutal slaughter. The poet 
even speaks of “the sacking of a town, a pleasant thing to young 
men at their years.” Civilization measures a man by the extent 
of his control of his instinctive relationships. Andreyev’s analysis 
of a sensitive man’s disintegration under the experience of war is 
an utter contradiction of Moltke’s statement that war is a school 
for character, and Fuller’s “War is a great physician, a great 
medicine, a great purge.” When militarism cries “Havoc, and lets 
loose the dogs of war,” it spares nothing: it regards not the noble 
toil and ambition of years; it makes youths of potential genius 
fodder for cannon; militarism heeds not the mother’s tears; it 
spares not the child from bomb or germ; instead of the air pulsat- 


ing with the happy laughter of childhood, there is the sound of 
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bursting shrapnel. The methods of militarism are a negation of all 
the fine humanities which civilization has evolved through untold 
ages: culture, justice, love, mercy. Militarism knows no cultur- 
izing, but reverts to the methods of the jungle. As long as we 
permit the blood-drenched Moloch of militaristic imperialism, we 
must continue to hear 


“The death-shot hissing from afar, 
The shock—the shout—the groan of war,” 


we must continue to behold 


“The feast of vultures, and the waste of life,” and 


“All that the mind would shrink from of excesses; 
All that we read, hear, dream, of man’s distresses; 
All that the devil would do, if run stark mad; 

All that defies the worst which pen expresses.” 


Militarism offers the most pathetic instance in the history of man- 
kind of colossal power misconceived and misdirected, not only fail- 
ing to give the peace which it has boastfully promised, the peace 
for which every nation has poured out such terrific treasure in 
blood and gold, but it has degraded the tone and morale of the 
world; it has actually imperilled civilization; it threatens the 
annihilation of the race. 


To take seriously the song of the angels with its program for 
the abundant life will mean that man must commend 


“His glittering arms to rust, 
His barbed steel to stables.” 


“ 


It will mean that nations “shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks; (that) nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” It 
will mean that love—the cosmic principle of the universe—will 
bring in the conditions of the richest and fullest life, when, as 


Doctor Tittle states in a recent “Western,” 


“the rough places in industry shall be made smooth, and the crooked 
places in politics shall be made straight, and every mountain and hill of 
unearned wealth shall be brought low, and every valley of preventable 
poverty shall be filled up, . . . and the latent energies of millions of 
men shall be released, and the threat of war shall be removed, and some 
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future generation shall sit each one under his vine and under his fig tree 
with none to make him afraid.” 


Man, “wounded, bleeding, burdened, staggering, fumbles at the 
buckles that bind the weight of his armor on his back, longing to 
cast it off, and wondering if they that take the sword must, after all, 
perish by the sword.” The Prince of Peace came like some great 
moral deliverer, “digging mankind out of the snug burrows” of the 
narrow nationalisms “in which it has lived hitherto.” “In the 
white blaze of his kingdom there is to be no motive indeed and no 
reward but love.” Though the present is “a world of revolutions, 
of sinking temples, of falling idols, of rending veils, of darkening 
skies,” the matchless program of the Son of Man is bringing in 


“a sense of new eras, of new values, of emerging types, of widening 
horizons, of more spacious ideals of human brotherhood.” 


It is helping to bring in a revolution of thought, an understand- 
ing of the nature and needlessness of war, with its consequent 
bitter hatred and horror of international slaughter, such as the 
world has not only never before experienced, but never even con- 
ceived possible. “For the understanding of the great transition 


going on around us the very elements of thought do not at present 


exist.” Through the astigmatisms of our petty nationalisms we 
have failed to realize the meaning of the priceless words, “Peace 
on earth,” to say nothing of comprehending their untold sig- 
nificance for the future of mankind. For those ineffable words 
will mean the removal from manhood the brutalizing experience of 
war; they will mean the freeing of the heart of womanhood from 
the “grief that burns worse than tears drown”; they will mean the 
removal from childhood’s shoulders of the cursed heritage of war 
debts; they will give back to the race the multiform beauty of the 
world, the joy of creative expression, and the irresistible chal- 
lenge to develop lovely contours of conduct and exquisite colors of 
character; they will mean the gift of the gold of unhampered 
opportunity; the frankincense of inspiration and encouragement, 
and the myrrh of the consciousness of creative accomplishment. 
They will mean that none shall “hurt or destroy in all my holy 
mountain ; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord.” 
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“Then shall the glory of the Lord cover the earth, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 





WAR 


The moon shed its lights on the battlefield, 
And drank from the trenches its crimson tide. 
The sun shone again on the hard-fought field, 
But its glory shuddered with pain and died. 
The stars looked out where the dead were laid, 
And cast a wan yet heavenly light 

On the mangled bodies of once proud men, 
Then staggered back again into night. 

A mother came then to find her son, 

But finding only an unknown grave 

She wept aloud to a pitiless sky, 

And in anguish struggled to be brave. 

But motherhood comes again with the Star 


To blot out forever the curse of war. 
Joun P. MARTIN, 
Goshen, Ohio. 





MY PRAYER 


I cannot say I love not wealth, 

And treat with scorn the gift of power; 
I dare not say I love not health, 

And turn my back on wisdom’s dower; 
But grant, dear Lord, reserved for Thee 
My deepest, truest love may be. 


I cannot say this world is sad, 
A desert drear, a vale of tears; 
I dare not say I am not glad, 
For every day new joy appears; 
But grant, dear Lord, that serving Thee 
May be life’s greatest joy to me. 


I cannot say no beauty rare 

Mine eyes have seen in human face; 
I dare not say the world’s not fair, 

For I have seen Spring’s nameless grace; 
But grant, dear Lord, mine eyes in Thee 
Life’s perfect loveliness may see. 

CHARLES CLOSE, 
Bishop Auckland, England, 
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THE NEW IDEALISM IN POETRY’ 


Eart Maruatr 
Boston, Mass. 


Mopern poets have realized that when the lure is gone, life 
loses its loveliness. Accordingly they have refused to accept the 
neorealistic dictum that things are merely what they are known 
as; they insist rather that things, like the soul of Saint Francis, 
are vibrant with a striving to be “something more, something 
better.” This is the new idealism or neo-idealism: something 
more than limiting life to ideas, and something better than the 
popular and uncritical “putting ideals into life,” as if they were 
something outside of it to be catapulted into it. Neo-idealism is, 
more pertinently, Olive Schreiner’s dream-light, “existing some- 
where” and “making the ideal seem real.” Philosophically, it is 
Berkeley’s vision and Bergson’s intuition shining through Humian 
senses and Hegelian intellect. 

The neo-realists announced their platform a bit dogmatically 
in 1910; the neo-idealists, being poets, have done the thing more 
beautifully; they have merely written and published their poems 
sans the blare of pipes and kettle-drums; and yet “the platform” 
will collapse in the lecture-hall, perhaps, while “the silly songs” 
will sing on in the lives of men, where all philosophies must finally 
be tested. 

Their master-motif proclaims the ideality of time and space. 
In “The Unknown Beloved,” John Hall Wheelock expresses the 
idea subtly but no less surely: 

“I dreamed I passed a doorway 
Where for a sign of death 


White ribbons one was binding 
About a flowery wreath. 


1The author of this paper is indebted to the following writers and publishers for their gracious 
permission to use the ms quoted in the article from the volumes indicated below: Mary Ca- 
rolyn Davies and the Bo Brimmer Company: ‘‘Feet,”’ from Braithwaite’s Anthology of Magazine 
Verse, 1916, by Mary Carolyn Davies; Gees .H. Doran: “Heaven” and other ex ts, from 
Waste-Paper Philosophy, by T. P. Cameron Wilson; pein. P & Co.: “The Paradox,’ 
from Poems and Portraits, by Don Marquis; Alfred A. Knopf: “Peter Quince at the Clavier,” from 
Harmonium, by Wallace Stevens; ‘Passages from a Poem, The New World,” from The New World, 
by Witter Bynner; The Macmillan Co.: “Autumn Communion,” “Star,” “The Mould,” from 
Poems by Gladys Cromwell; Charles Scribner's Sons: “Earth,” “Exile from God,” and “The Un- 
known, oved,” from the various volumes of verse by John Hall Wheelock, 
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“What drew me so I knew not, 
But drawing near I said, 

‘Kind Sir, and will you tell me 
Who is it here lies dead?’ 


“Said he, ‘Your most-beloved 
Died here this very day, 

That had known twenty Aprils, 
Had she but lived till May.’ 


“Astonished I made answer, 
‘Good sir, how say you so! 

Here I have no beloved, 
This house I do not know.’ 


“Quoth he, ‘Who from the world’s end 
Was destined unto thee 

Here lies, thy true beloved, 
Whom thou shalt never see.’ 


“I dreamed I passed a doorway 
Where for a sign of death 
White ribbons one was binding 
About a flowery wreath.” 


Upon first reading this may seem a brief for predestination ; 
it is not that; it is rather a fanciful treatment of the ideality of 
time, a haunting description of a transcendent love glowing behind 
“things as they are known” and bringing a moment as complete as 
eternity, a light like Gladys Cromwell’s “Star,” which 


“ . . has no roots to hold it, 

No living entity to lose. 

Floods of dim radiance fold it; 

Night and day their silent aura transfuse; 
But no change a star can bruise.” 


The concept is expressed less ethereally in Frances Dickenson 
Pinder’s “Pilgrims,” who reveled 


“Through the faery forest of the snow-white Hind 

Where the little wishes go that are born blind, 

One was on a pilgrimage, 

One was on a quest, 

And neither knew who spun the path or where ‘twould wind... . 
Web of airy fantasy, 

Hint of every hue, 

Odds and ends of wistful dreams that can’t come true, 

Led her softly dreaming, 
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Brought him all aflame, 

Docile to the magic of an old, old name 

Past the place of barter, 

By the bed of rue, 

Near the tangled garden that the old gods knew, 
Where the pool of mirrors 

Painted all their grace— 

Caught them for an instant out of time and space. 
But the shining forest 

Held them in its spell— 

Showed them all its promise but an empty shell... . 
Led them through the twilight 

To the tarn of tears, 

Yet left a kiss to comfort them 

Through all their years!” 


This might well be taken as a formulation of the neo-idealistic 
creed: a protest against the sense-bound mind which leads to “the 
tarn of tears”; a plea for what lifts one “for an instant out of time 
and space” and suggests that not the factual but the fanciful, “Web 
of airy fantasy, Hint of every hue,” is the eternal, the really true. 


If one must analyze the motif, its first note, as has already 


been implied, is a clarion assertion that things are more than they 
are known as; for the neo-realists, music is music, sound produced 
by vibrations, a trembling string or wind over a fragile reed; but 
Wallace Stevens takes issue with them when he declares in “Peter 
Quitice at the Clavier” : 

“Just as my fingers on these keys 


Make music, so the self-same sounds 
On my spirit make a music, too. 


“Music is feeling, then, not sound, 
And thus it is that what I feel, 
Here in this room desiring you, 


“Thinking of your blue-shadowed silk 
Is like music. It is like the strain 
Waked in the elders by Susanna: 


“Of a green evening, clear and warm, 
She bathed in her still garden, while 
The red-eyed elders, watching, felt 


“The basses of their beings throb 
In witching chords, and their thin blood 
Pulse pizzicatti of Hosanna.” 
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Thus music is not something neutral—neither physical nor 
psychical—but something spiritual like the natural symbols ex- 
alted in Miss Cromwell’s “Autumn Communion” : 


“What beauty need I own 
When the symbol! satisfies? 
I follow services 
Of tree and cloud and stone. 
Color floods the world, 

I am swayed by sympathy; 
Love is a litany 
In leaf and cloud unfurled.” 


This is hardly pantheism, a worship of the thing because it is 
God; but, possibly, a theism which sees God not so much identified 


with, as responsible for, ideals that are real—beauty, love, sym- 


pathy, trees, vapor, and color, all more than they are known as— 
“a litany in leaf and cloud unfurled.” 

Nor does the neo-idealistic antipathy for neo-realism end here ; 
it rejects not only the concept that “things in respect to being 
known are ideas,” but also the other thesis: “Relations are external 
to the real character of things”; on the contrary, Wallace Stevens 
implies, things acquire reality only as they assume relation to per- 
sonality. This is the deeper meaning beneath the surface-magic 
of “Peter Quince at Clavier” : 

. 
“In the green water clear and warm, 
Susanna lay. 


“She searched 

The touch of springs 
And found 

Concealed imaginings. 
She sighed 

or so much melody. 


r 
“Upon the bank she stood 
In the cool 

Of spent emotions. 

She felt, among the leaves 
The dew 

Of old devotions. 


“She walked upon the grass, 
Still quavering. 
The winds were like her maids, 
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On timid feet, 
Fetching her woven scarves, 
Yet wavering. 


“A breath upon her hand 
Muted the night. 

She turned— 

A cymbal crashed, 

And roaring horns. 


“Soon with a noise like tambourines, 
Came her attendant Byzantines. 


“They wondered why Susanna cried 
Against the elders by her side; 


“And as they whispered, the refrain 
Was like a willow swept by rain. 


“Anon, their lamps’ unlifted flame 
Revealed Susanna and her shame. 


“And then, the simpering Byzantines, 
Fled with a noise like tambourines.” 


All of which seems hardly more than a rescript of the apoc- 
ryphal story of Susanna and the lecherous Pharisees, until one 
reads the concluding interpretation : 


“Beauty is momentary in the mind— 
The fitful tracing of a portal; 
But in the*flesh it is immortal. 


“The body dies; the body’s beauty lives, 

So evenings die in their green going, 

A wave interminably flowing. 

So gardens die, their meek breath scenting 
The cowl of winter done repenting. 

So maidens die, to the auroral 
Celebration of a maiden’s choral. 


“Susanna’s music touched the bawdy strings 
Of those white elders; but, escaping, 
Left only death’s ironic scraping. 


“Now in its immortality it plays 
On the clear viol of her memory, 
And makes a constant sacrament of praise.” 


Even further interpretation may be necessary here unless one 
believes that this concluding stanza, like “the most beautiful things 
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in nature, the flower and the butterfly, should be touched only with 


delicate hands.” Be that as it is, an exegesis reveals its philosophic 


trend. “Beauty is momentary in the mind”—an idea is ephemeral 
—“The fitful tracing of a portal; but in the flesh it is immortal” 
—attached to personality it achieves reality ; in the thoughts of the 
elders, Susanna’s beauty was only passion, a pulsation of “thin 
blood,” a passing tremor of “bawdy strings”; but in the body, in 
the self of Susanna, it was “a wave interminably flowering” ; for 
them it was only “ironic scraping” ; for her, “immortality playing 
on the clear viol of her memory and making a constant sacrament 
of praise.” 

It may seem violence to the text to construe “flesh” as a 
symbol of the self, but the interpretation is justified in the light of 
the whole idea of neo-idealism. In the same way “Earth” is made 
the symbol of the spirit which animates it in John Hall Wheelock’s 
masterpiece : 


“Deftly does the dust express 

In mind her hidden loveliness, 

And from her cool silence stream 

The cricket's cry and Dante’s dream: 
For the earth that breeds the trees 
Breeds cities, too, and symphonies, 
Equally her beauty flows 

Into a savior or a rose— 

Looks down in dream and from above 
Smiles at herself in Jesus’ love. 
Christ’s love and Homer’s art 

Are but the workings of her heart; 
Through Leonardo’s hand she seeks 
Herself, and through Beethoven speaks 
In holy thunderings around 

The awful message of the ground. 


“The serene and humble mold 

Does in herself all selves enfold— 
Kingdoms and destinies, and creeds, 
Great dreams and dauntless deeds, 
Science that metes the firmament, 
The high, inflexible intent 

Of one for many sacrificed— 
Plato’s brain, the heart of Christ: 
All love, all legend, and all lore 
Are in the dust forevermore. 
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“Even as the growing grass 

Up from the soil religions pass, 
And the field that bears the rye 
Bears parables and prophecy. 

Out of the earth the poem grows 
Like the lily or the rose; 

And all man is or yet may be, 
Is but herself in agony 

Toiling up the steep ascent 
Towards the complete accomplishment 
When all dust shall be, the whole 
Universe, one conscious soul.” 


Can Mr. Wheelock be eulogizing “the world-ground”? And 
does he conceive of it as personal, “one conscious soul” ¢ As 
suredly this is more than higher materialism—‘matter endowed 
with psychic properties” ; it makes “Earth” the symbol of self, ot 
personality, even as flesh seems to become the symbol of Susanna’s 


soul. Viewed in this light, “Peter Quince at the Clavier” is onl) 


a re-assertion of the neo-idealistic “Paradox” so unforgettabl) 


pointed by Don Marquis: 


“"'Tis evanescence that endures; 
The loveliness that dies the soonest, has the longest life. 
The rainbow is a momentary thing, 
The afterglows are ashes while we gaze, 
And those soft flames of song 
That burn amid the hawthorn-scented bushes of the May 
Expire before the sense can fix them. 
The motes of moonlight steal across the tender dusk, 
And faery flutings wander from the haunted hills, 
And tremble and are gone. 
All bloom and fire, 
All light and color, scent, and sound— 
All passion which is kin to these— 
Die almost in the instant of their birth. 
They die, and yet they live forever, 
For by their very poignance they are thrust 
Deeper into the texture of that eternal stuff 
Which is the soul, 
And grow to unity with it; and there 
The loveliness which dies the soonest always lives.” 


And why? Because it has become attached to personality, 
which for the Neo-Idealists is “the key to reality.” 
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The “always” in the last line of “The Paradox” suggests the 
third thesis of the neo-idealisic system, already sensed in “Peter 
Quince at the Clavier”: Things or thoughts, realized in selves, 
achieve immortality, become a part of all that lives forever. In 
this respect the movement is a protest against “the disappearing 
soul,” a protest superbly voiced by the Englishman of the school, 
T. P. Cameron Wilson, who wrote in his swan-song “to his son”: 

“Think of your dead friend (of your dead father, my son, 
when the time comes) as moving, sweating, struggling always, his 
sins, his laughter, his nastiness, his kindnes, his stupidities as 
much part of him as the color of his eyes. Never complete, always 
developing in one direction or another, moving, moving, moving— 


‘Working out his own salvation.” Condemn no sins but your own, 


and remember, if you can, that every man goes on. Expect no man 


to be a saint, but when you find a saint reverence him as you love 
the sun. And because death has closed his hand over a sinner do 
not think that his sins have been frozen on him for eternity. He 
is not petrified like the corpses of Pompeii. He goes on, my sOn— 
surely he goes on.” 

Overlooking its universalism—that is a matter of theology 
rather than philosophy—one finds in this memento of a man who 
came not back a thorough-going belief in the persistence of per- 
sonality beyond the walls of “the narrow house” or the earth that 
nurtures poppies. Miss Cromwell expressed the same faith in a 
soul, impervious to change, transcending time, when she wrote 
from a canteen in France: 

“No doubt this active will, 
So bravely steeped in sun, 


This will has vanquished death 
And foiled oblivion. 


“But this indifferent clay, 
This fine, experienced hand, 

So quiet, and these thoughts 
That all unfinished stand, 


“Feel death as though it were 
A shadowy caress; 

And win and wear a frail 
Archaic wistfulness.” 
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In this—“The Mould’-—as in Mr. Wheelock’s “Earth.” 
“clay” is a symbol of something for which death is only “a shadowy 
caress,” a self, a soul that “goes on.” Possibly the poem may carry 
the secret of Miss Cromwell’s suicide; certainly it must have been 
this faith in personality that made her unafraid to slip from the 
deck of a transport into damp darkness, sea-weed, and silence. 

Witter Bynner states the concept more completely, if less 


vitally, in his “Passages from a Poem: The New World”: 


“Celia was laughing. Hopefully I said: 
‘How shall this beauty that we share, 
This love, remain aware 
Beyond our happy breathing of the air? 
How shall it be fulfilled and perfected? 
If you were dead 
How, then, should I be comforted?” 


David answers the question, David, 


“. . . @ fellow in a steel-mill who, intent 

Upon his labors and his happiness, had meant 

In his own wisdom to be blest, 

Had made his own unaided way 

To schooling, opportunity, 

Success. And then he loved and married. And his bride 
After a brief year, died. 

I went to see 

If I might comfort him. The comfort came to me. 
‘David,’ I said, ‘under the temporary ache 

There is unwonted nearness with the dead.’ 

I felt his two hands take 

The sentence from me with a grip 

Forged in the mills. He told’me that his tears were shed 
Before her breath went. After that, instead 

Of grief, she came herself. He felt her slip 

Into his being like a miracle, her lip 

Whispering on his, to slake 

His need of her—‘And in the night I wake 

With wonder and I find my bride 

And her embrace 

Within my very being!—not outside. 

We have each other more, much more,’ he said, 
‘Now than before. 

This very moment while I shake 

Your hand, my friend, 
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Not only I, 

But she is touching you and laughs with me because I cried 
For her. . . . People would think me crazy if I told. 
But something in what you said made me bold 

To let you meet my bride!’” 


“It was not madness. David’s eye 

Was clear and open-seeing. 

His life 

Had faced in death and understood in his young wife, 
As I when Celia died, 

The secret of God's being.” 


Unwittingly, perhaps, Mr. Bynner has here pointed the goal 
of neo-idealism—an unconscious acceptance of Theo-personalism. 
In the soul of Celia he found “‘the secret of God’s being,” something 
around us, within us, giving life its evanescence, its shimmer and 
reality, a “new world” shot through with personality. 

That is the objective of all the striving, as Mary Carolyn 
Davies concedes in “Feet” that do not falter: 


“Where the sun shines in the street 
There are very many feet 

Seeking God, all unaware 

That their hastening is a prayer. 
Perhaps these feet would deem it odd, 
(Who think they are on business bent), 
If someone went 

And told them, ‘You are seeking God!’” 


That, too, is the only intellectually respectable argument for 
Captain Wilson’s life that “goes on,” as he himself realized; for 
the stretcher-bearers who brought his body from the rim of No- 
Man’s-Land found a crumpled piece of paper in the pocket of his 


blouse, and on it his last confession: 


“Suddenly one day 

The last ill shall fall away; 

The last little beastliness that is in our blood 

Shall drop from us as the sheath drops from the bud, 
And the great spirit of man shall struggle through, 
And spread huge branches underneath the blue. 

In any mirror, be it bright or dim, 

Man will see God staring back at him.” 
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This then is the neo-idealistic ultimate: not things as they ar 
known but things as they are desired, made vital by the Last 
Desire—last because it brings the end of restlessness—God. This 
is the vision splendid, the supreme intuition which vivifies Mr. 
Wheelock’s “Exile from God” : 


“I do not fear to lay my body down 
In death to share 

The life of the dark earth and lose my own, 
If God is there. 


“T have so loved all sense of him, sweet might 
Of color and sound,— 

His tangible loveliness and living light 
That robes me ‘round. 


“If to his heart in the hushed grave and dim 
We sink more near, 

It shall be well—living we rest in him. 
Only I fear 


“Lest from God in lonely death I lapse, 
And the dumb clod 

Lose him, for God is life, and death, perhaps, 
Exile from God.” 


The “perhaps” is redeeming. It indicates that the finale is 


not so much a reversion to skepticism as a rejection of dogmatism. 
“When one begins to be certain,” said Captain Wilson, “he begins 
to be a fool.” Mr. Wheelock is never that, least of all here; his 
shadowy “fear” is merely a poetic statement of the fact that life is 
fringed with mystery; also an expression of a faith which trusts 
“that somehow good will be the destined end of ill.” Further 
than this, Mr. Wheelock’s last stanza is admirable because it en- 
ables his poem, even as this paper, to end in something that “en- 
dures” —evanescence. 
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THE PLACE OF THE IMAGINATION IN RELIGION 
Carvin T. Ryan 


Mount Pleasant, lowa 


THERE was a time when every essay on the imagination or 
every mention of the term required an explanation if not an 


apology. It was confused in the minds of many with both phantasy 


and faney, and connoted the experiences of children, mad men, and 
of poets. With increased interest in the imagination developed by 
recent psychological studies the term is rising in the scale of verbal 
values, and is now ranked with such other psychic terms as emo- 
tion, temperament, character and the like. To say that a person 
has no imagination, or that he has a vivid imagination, is to speak 
of such an one in terms understood to mean that he lacks a vital 
quality, on the one hand, or that he possesses it, on the other. 
Along with the legions of Creative This and Creative That, we now 
think of Creative Imagination. 

The word still has various uses and connotations. With the 
psychologists it means one thing; with the literary critics, another ; 
and with the man in the street, something else. In a discussion of 
the place of the imagination in religion, I think it better to reduce 
the number of uses to two, for they will be comprehensive enough. 
Let us think of the imagination in terms of its function as being 
either creative or reproductive. While these two divisions are not 
wholly exclusive, there is always a possibility of the reproductive 
imagination, which is only a specialized form of the memory, 
coming to the aid of the creative ; nevertheless, the four or five com- 
mon divisions are but parts of the creative. 

It is now generally conceded that the imagination is the crea- 
tive power of the mind. The reason does not create; the memory 
does not discover; but the imagination can take two images, ideas 
or conceptions and make of them a new conception, idea or image 
which will be unique and stand for a new truth. Such creation 
of truths is beyond memory and outside the realm of reason. 
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Some one has said that the imagination is the window which 
lets in light to the sombre house of life. This light is such as the 
poet speaks of as never being on sea or land. It is an ideal. The 
imagination takes our ideas and makes of them ideals; it trans- 
forms the images into things of beauty, thus taking us away from 
the sordid things of life. Keats says, “The imagination may be 
compared to Adam’s dream: he awoke and found it truth.” 

It is these “unreal” pictures and thoughts produced by the 
imagination which led Jonathan Edwards, for instance, to con- 
demn it. Edwards did not realize that the only source of our 
imagery is in sense-experience. Like Edwards, however, all of us 
frequently lose sight of the fact that images of other experiences 
combine with the new one; and in doing so, the memory recalls 
them; the imagination builds on them. Our wildest fancies are 
made possible only by combining previous sense-experiences. The 
assassin plans his murder, pictures the deed long before he executes 
it. No man breaks out wicked over night. As he imagines, he 
does. Edwards was right, however, in saying that the imagination 
could draw men off from the word of God; but that does not 
condemn the culture and development of the imagination. If it 
ean be perverted, it can be controlled to a good purpose. 

Morally and spiritually the imagination might well be said to 
be the seat of all evil. Sin is conceived there before it ever breaks 
out. Images of evil, sense experiences, vile imaginings, are 
harbored there, and well might the moralist warn, “Here is the 
devil’s lurking place.” Evil enters and takes possession of the will 
and of the heart through the imagination. There is no conflict 
between the moralists and the psychologists over this contention. 
As in so many other contentions of the moralists, psychology has 
come to corroborate their claims. We know that it may take 
years to pervert the imagination; nevertheless, in time acts will 
follow the impulses of the image germs that might be surprising 
even to the one who does the acts. The fact that the imagination 
can be controlled and used implies that it can also be abused. 

What the moralists concluded from their observation and 
reasoning concerning the imagination has been pretty well estab- 
lished by the psychologists. Where the moralists were wrong was 
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in their not seeing the good of the imagination. They stopped 
before they accounted for the presence of the imagination. We 
must agree, therefore, that there was an element of truth in what 
they claimed. More study and more investigation along scientific 
lines have simply finished what the moralists began. 

We would all be worshipers of idols and “other gods” were it 
not for our imagination, which gives us the power to see beyond the 
forms and externals of faith. Hugh Black thought that religion 
always suffers from the lack of imagination, rather than from a 
surfeit of it. We have so many prosy-minded people, so many 
whose absorption in utilitarianism has so dwarfed their imagina- 
tion that they cannot differentiate between the form and the sub- 
stance that we dare not talk in symbols or worship through 
pageantry. The power of faith is poetic; it is belief in the un- 
seen. Matter-of-fact minds seldom permit their imagery to de- 
part from prosaic combinations. There are rarely any windows in 
their soul, hence for them there can be no glorified or sanctified 
imagination; in short, no faith to embody the unseen or to give 
shape to the unknown. They refuse the witness of what imagina- 
tion they do have, cry out for the assurance of authority and tell 
the world by so doing that they are withered at the center and spir- 
itually dead. Routine and example have become habits with them, 
having stolen from their low place of servility to the high place 
which gives them control of the free functions of the imagination. 

Imagination is not only the creative power of the mind, it is 
also the determinant of the quality and trend of a man’s thought. 
Psychologists say that the image-germs in the mind are as forma- 
tive and as powerful as either inheritance or environment; indeed, 
they are the only things which can modify heritage or control en- 
vironment. With their recognition we now divide the forces of life 
into inherited capacities, environmental surroundings, and 
imaginal influence. 

The period in social and literary history subsequent to the 
Puritan age is usually spoken of as a time when people turned their 
minds toward things of this world. This naturally forces the con- 
clusion that the Puritans had kept their minds centered on things 
of the other world, which we know to be true. They were essen- 
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tially religious. Often mistaken in their interpretation—at least 
we think they were—they forever held images of God before them. 
It would be only natural, therefore, for them to see the hand of God 
in everything. The imaginal influence of their daily life has 
become a matter of history. 

Taking this threefold division of our life forces, we can ex- 
plain the possibility of a man with poor heritage and unhappy 
surroundings coming through clean despite his handicaps, pro- 
vided always he watches his mental pictures. The image of 
what he would like to do and be can control his environment and 
make him immune to his surroundings. We no longer talk so much 
about giving up habits and evil associates as we do of replacing 
them with better ones. This makes the danger of forming bad 
habits even more fatal; for we do not have the solace of planning 
some day to break them. 

A man may rise above his heritage, and meet and control his 
environment; but he can never outstrip his imagination. If his 
imagination is thwarted, he will be thwarted; for as a man 
imagines so he becomes. The films of phantasy, the plans, dreams 
and wishes he has apparently concealed break out in time and 
direct the trend of his life. The pictures he draws to-day become 
the patterns of his life to-morrow. Newell Dwight Hillis says, 
“Faith itself is but the imagination allied with confidence that God 
is able to realize man’s highest ideals. . . . It is a seer for the 
soul.” A man halt and lame visits some European shrine reputed 
to heal, and there he forms a new life picture and every cell in his 
body starts to work on a new pattern, positive and constructive. 

The infinite love of God is so far above our limited conception 
that Jesus in all his teaching approached it only through the 
imagination. Those to whom he spoke could not have grasped his 
truths had they been stated in scientific prose; so he spoke in 
parables, which are but the poetic expression of truth. Parables 
are, as William F. Taylor said, “an outward symbol of an inward 


? 


reality.” Milton conveys the same idea in 


“What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven and the things therein, 
Each to the other like, more than on earth is thought?” 
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So if we examine the parables of our Lord we shall find none of 
them recondite ; for he always used whatever material was at hand 
—a sower, a fisherman, a field, or a vineyard. We shall find that 
each of them bears one whole truth, and in that truth will always 
be an “inward reality” and “the shadow of heaven and things 
therein.” 

Imagination is a divinely given faculty, and if we are to 
believe in our Bible at all we must believe that God used that 
faculty in the education of his people morally and spiritually. 
Without in the least meaning to be sacrilegious, or in any way 
belittling those with more Puritanic tendencies, I believe that our 
Bible contains much fiction, works wholly of the imagination. 
This fact makes the Bible none the less sacred, or the writers none 
the less inspired. It seems that in His divine knowledge of man- 
kind, he foresaw that there would-be a great deal of individual 
difference ; therefore, the same thing would not make its appeal or 
teach the lessons he wanted to teach to all. To meet the need 
growing out of this condition he wisely planned that there should 
be fiction for those who could best be reached by that medium, 
poetry for others, history for others, and drama for still others. 

Great preachers of all times have been blessed with imagina- 
tion which enabled them to soar to the heights. They have seen the 
thing about which they preach, they have felt it, and that sense- 
experience enables them better ‘to help their audiences visualize. 
Structurally their sermons are pierced through and through with 
imaginative flights. This quality adds interest to their preach- 
ing; attention also is bound to follow, for attention and interest 
form a kind of vicious circle; and where there is interest and 
attention learning is bound to follow. That historically famous 
sermon on sinners in the hands of an angry God while not devoid 
of logical sequences is certainly replete with images that could 
have been formed only by a person with an active imagination. 

Paul’s statement that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump 
took on a new meaning to me after I heard a minister explain it 
by mathematical progression, who obviously used both creative and 
reproductive imagination. One particle of leaven touches another 
particle of meal, then there are two particles. Those two particles 
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touch two other particles, then there are four. Those four touch 
four other particles, then there are eight. Those eight touch 
eight more, then there are sixteen. These sixteen touch sixteen 
others, then there are thirty-two, and so on. 

Missionaries say that they can frequently reach the people 
with whom they are working far easier through symbolism and 
pageantry than by any other means. This is only natural, for 
those people who are in the lower scale of civilization are like 
children in their response to the imagination. There is always the 
penalty of thwarted imagination to pay for every advance in what 
we now count civilization. A too highly specialized civilization is 
apt to produce men with minds so fatally accustomed to calling a 
spade a spade that symbolism to them is but another name for ly- 
ing. They have lost the use of their imagination; faith is difl- 
cult for them. Not so with the converts of the missionaries; for 
their imagination is still free. 

When a man says that he has begun a new life, or turned over 
a new leaf, or become converted, apart from the supernatural in- 
volved—which no one denies—what really takes place is that he 
has taken on a new set of images. When we speak of a person, on 
the other hand, as backsliding, what has happened is that he has 
either not replaced the old images, or else he has allowed low 
and mean mental pictures to drive the higher ones. In either case 
the process is not an over-night affair; the beginning may be, but 
not the completion. 

For the simple reason that there is no escaping the fact that 
we imagine, we do, we become, there is no such thing as kidding 
one’s self. No person, however faithful he may be to all outward 
observances of creed and dogma, can be inwardly like the Master 
unless the things he thinks about, the images he carries around with 
him, the dreams and hopes of his every-day life are pure, noble, 
positive and constructive. In short, from the very nature of the 
Christian religion no professor can be-incidentally a follower of 
Christ. It does matter a great deal what one believes, for belief 
will invariably go over into action; and since the creative power 
of the mind is the imagination, what a person does with his 
imagination determines largely what he believes and he does. 
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The Puritans were afraid of the imagination ; they would not 
tolerate symbolism. To them decorations and pictures, literature 
of beauty and imagination, were devilish inventions. Instead of 
permitting their imagination to dwell on things of beauty, they 
directed it toward the ugly, because, for some non-understandable 
reason, they sincerely believed God preferred it that way. God 
certainly must not have been a God of beauty to them. Most of 
their thoughts seem to have been of the terribleness of hell, rarely 
on the goodness of heaven. They denied the essential goodness in 
man; they tried to kill all emotional life. However good Chris- 
tians they may have been, they were certainly poor psychologists. 

“Imagination is God whispering to the soul what shall be 
when time and the divine resources have accomplished their work 
upon man,” says Hillis. “It is the very eye of faith,” Beecher 
said. “The soul without imagination is what an observatory 
would be without a telescope.” As yet we see through the glass 
but dimly. The rest is left to our imagination, to our faith; for 
faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. 

“That minister of ministers, 
Imagination, gathers up 


The undiscovered universe 
Like jewels in a jasper cup.” 


In the proem to In Memoriam, Tennyson wrote, 


“Strong Son of God, immortal love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove.” 


Our Lord said, “Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall not enter therein.” 

Routinized life, materialistic thought, and cold reasoning 
might well characterize the commerce-ridden, proud business man 
of to-day. H» has no place in his life for creative imagination. 
All his images are confined to the realm of business, which he is 
willing enough to accept on faith, but cannot let himself develop 
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the same faith in the “Strong Son of God.” There is no “believing 
where we cannot prove” in his conception of the religious life. 
He could never receive the kingdom of God as a little child, for, 
unlike the child, he depends on “cold reasoning.” 

With all of the faults of the Europeans, I am not at all sure 
that we Americans can conscientiously throw the first stone; for it 
is quite possible our greatly developed commercialism may be 
stifling our better qualities, that it may in time be a painful thorn 
in our flesh. There are already signs of its hardening our finer 
feelings, and since we are not given to developing the arts we have 
nothing strong enough to counterbalance this paralyzing tendency. 
Without in the least minimizing the fatal effects of our pleasure- 
loving tendencies, so frequently cited as our besetting sin, I am 
inclined to believe that our empty church pews and our indiffer- 
ence to the religious life are traceable more directly to the deaden- 
ing effects of commercialism upon our imaginal life. We suffer 
from a kind of myopia, which is not at all complimentary to our 
ability to reason. The number of unpaid-for automobiles in daily 
use, and the amount of goods bought on the installment plan, would 
seem to suggest that we live in the future; but we do not. We are 
concerned always with the present. Our imagination is so dulled 
that we cannot picture the future, therefore we dismiss it from our 
mind. 

It is not impossible to arrive at the religious life through the 
power of reason, but it is improbable. Darwin said in his old age 
that he felt the loss of not having read regularly some poetry. He 
realized too late that complete absorption in scientific pursuits 
and cold reasoning had killed the particular type of imagination 
he then needed. He had been drawn from the word of God not by 
his imagination, but by not cultivating his creative imagination. 

It is hardly conceivable to believe that God would have given 
us such a valuable asset as the imagination had he not intended 
for us to use it to a good purpose. He did not mean for us to let 
it atrophy. He wants us to retain our childlike imaginative ability, 
but control it by adult reasoning. 

Just as a man or a woman forever remains a child to their 
earthly parents, so are we all children of the heavenly Father. Our 
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common experiences enable us to understand our earthly parents, 
but since this is not true with reference to God, he has given us 


imagination with which we are to conceive of him and his King- 
dom. If we pervert that gift, we are no longer enabled to perceive 
his likeness. If we allow the imaginal influences of our life to 
become corrupted, we become creatures of darkness. On the 
other hand, if we develop our imagination, guide and control it, 
keep the proper mental pictures and patterns before it, we can 
become like him. 


A PARABLE OF THE SURF 
Ar Ocean Grove 
On this wave-smitten shore two fringes meet 
Conjoining one the other's friendly grasp, 


Each reaching out a hand to clasp 
And with a parable one’s mind to greet: 


Near ocean’s shifting marge the tiny feet 
Go trippingly with childhood’s merry glee: 
Real boys and girls build sand piles by the sea 
Or tear them down to make their sport complete. 


View now the surf at play with running sand; 
Each wave builds up the main with lengthening line, 
Slowly and patiently the Hand Divine 

Uprears the masses of the growing land. 


Reversing then, like children sun-touched brown, 
From strata formed he tears his structures down. 
ALBERT OSBORN. 
American University, Washington, D. C. 
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A LESSON FROM THE CONFERENCE OF 1779' 


WirtuiamM Atuten Harper 
Elon College, N. C. 


WE are met to-day on or near historic ground. We are met 
presumably to bring back fresh to men’s minds the meeting of the 
Methodist Conference of the American colonies held at Old Broken- 
back Chapel on May 18, 1779. It was this Conference that took 
up the question of the administration of the ordinances of the 
church by Methodist lay preachers and which voted that these 
devout servants of the Master were competent to administer these 
ordinances and ordained its members to this completional work 
of their ministry. 

In order to understand the situation in which these devout 
brethren found themselves, it is necessary to keep in mind two 
important facts. The first of these is that John Wesley had no 


thought of establishing a separate church. He was interested in 
reviving the spiritual life of the church through the organization 
of societies in the membership of the Church of England, to which 


also in this country members of other churches were eligible. 
The ministers of his societies were, therefore, lay preachers. They 
rendered a powerful service of spiritual awakening by their stirring 
gospel messages. They were zealous prophets of the Lord and 
«feat spiritual outpourings accompanied their itineraries. The 
ordinances of the church, however, were performed for them and 
their converts by regularly ordained ministers of the Church of 
England or the Episcopal Church. 

The second fact that we must keep in mind is that the Ameri- 
can colonies were in the throes of the Revolutionary War. The 
year of the Fluvanna Conference was a disastrons one for the 
Revolutionary cause in the South. The forces of the crown had 
been almost completely suctessful in Georgia and the Carolinas 
prea tee ce Vt Fasases Coste Nees fae rege hao Oe 


Chape! 
unveiled June 15, 1927. Other speakers were Bishop Collins Den Bishop Luther B. Wilson, 
Dr. Thomas H. Lewis, Dr. M. 8. Colonna, Dr. Henry C. Pieiffer. and Rev. Lloyd O Wright. 
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that year and Cornwallis was marching North on what he hoped 
to be a final crushing blow to the rebellion. In addition to this, 
most of the clergy, being out of harmony with the patriotic aspira- 
tions of the colonists, had returned to England. The consequence 
was that the members of the Wesleyan Societies in America were 
without the sacraments, and they felt that the lay preachers who 
had won them to a newness of spiritual life were, by the very rea- 
son of their success in the ministry, set aside by the Holy Spirit as 
competent to administer the sacraments and perform the ordi- 
nances of the church. 

This matter had been more or less advocated since the Revo- 
lutionary War began. At the Leesburg Conference in 1778 it had 
been voted to take a year to think this matter over and finally to 
dispose of it at the Fluvanna Conference to be held in 1779. It 
was clearly from this distance a practical way of meeting a critical 
situation, but the actors in the drama of that day were unable to 
view it so dispassionately. Men’s accustomed attitudes, their deep- 
set convictions, their religious prejudices were involved. The 
atmosphere was tense with emotion and in such a. situation de- 
liberate judgment is oftentimes difficult, while the really vital facts 
do not receive the consideration to which they are entitled. 

I have been invited here to-day as a representative of the 
Christian Church because, as Doctor Colonna said, “The distin- 
guished James O’Kelly was present” at the Fluvanna Conference 
and took an important part in its deliberations. Doctor Colonna 
suggested among several topics which I might discuss, this among 
the first, “Lessons From the Conference of 1779.” After careful 
deliberation over this matter, I have decided to use this topic in the 
singular and to discuss “A Lesson From the Conference of 1779.” 

The Fluvanna Conference is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant ecclesiastical gatherings in Methodist history. Out of it 
came the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Christian Church, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church. Of the founders of these move- 
ments only the Rev. James O’Kelly was present. Francis Asbury 
was unable to be present, and some authorities on this account 
regard the Conference as sporadic, irregular, and without proper 
sanction. Mr. Asbury, however, sent William Watters to bear his 
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message to the Fluvanna Conference, a message of protest against 
the impending decision of the Wesleyan Societies in the South to 
authorize the administration of the ordinances by their lay 
preachers. On April 28, preceding the assembly of the Fluvanna 
Conference, which had been duly announced for nearly a year, 
Francis Asbury called a private conference at Judge White’s in 
Delaware where he was in retirement and took action against the 
administration of the ordinances by the Wesleyan lay preachers. 
This conference was attended by eleven lay preachers and it dis- 
patched William Watters to bear this information to the Fluvanna 
Conference soon to assemble. 

The Fluvanna Conference voted, however, as has been said, 
that the ordinances should be administered by the lay preachers, 
giving as the reason for their action “Because the Episcopal Estab- 
lishment is now dissolved, and therefore in almost all the circuits 
the members are without the ordinances, we believe it to be our 
duty.” A Presbytery was duly appointed, consisting of Gatch, 
Foster, Cole and Ellis, to administer the ordinances to themselves, 
and to authorize any other preacher or preachers approved by 
them, by the laying on of hands, to administer the ordinances. 

This action did not accord with the views of Francis Asbury. 
He knew that Mr. Wesley had no idea of founding a separate 
church and the action of the Fluvanna Conference could mean 
nothing else but that. Consequently, he called a conference at 
Lovely Lane Chapel, Baltimore, Md., April 24, 1780. At this 
Conference the following questions were asked: “Does this whole 
Conference disapprove what steps our brethren have taken in Vir- 
ginia? Answer: Yes. Do we look upon them no longer as Meth- 
odists in connection with Mr. Wesley and us until they come back ? 
Answer: Agreed. What must be the condition of our union with 
our Virginia brethren? Answer: To suspend all their administra- 
tions for one year, and all meet together in Baltimore.” 

On May 28, the Virginia Conference met at Manakintown 
and came to agreement with the brethren led by Mr. Asbury. The 
Rev. James O’ Kelly refused to accept the agreement. He likewise 
refused to sign Mr. Asbury’s agreement submitted at the 1782 Vir- 
ginia Conference, held April 17 in Sussex County. 
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This question of the ordinances was not finally disposed of 
until the Christmas Conference of 1784 in Baltimore. This Con- 
ference received the historic letter from Mr. Wesley, written from 
Bristol, England, September 10, 1784. In this letter Mr. Wesley 
gave his full consent for the ordination of the traveling preachers 


of his societies, inasmuch as the Revolutionary War was over and 
America was a free nation. Doctor Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury 
were appointed joint superintendents over the work in America, 
and at the Christmas Conference the Methodist Church took its 
origin officially and officially assumed the title of “The Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” At this meeting Mr. Asbury was ordained 
one day a Deacon, the next an Elder, and the third a Superin- 
tendent by Doctor Coke, assisted by Revs. Richard Whatcoat, 
Thomas Vasey and P. W. Otterbein, a minister of the German 
Church. On Sunday, January 2, 1785, the same persons who 
ordained Mr. Asbury, Mr. Asbury acting with them, ordained 
James O’Kelly and twelve others of the oldest and most experi- 
enced lay preachers of the Wesleyan Societies, who thereupon 
ceased to be members of the Church of England and became Elders 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church of America. 

The question which was raised at Leesburg, settled at 
Fluvanna, reopened at Lovely Lane Chapel in Baltimore and 
settled by truce at Manakintown, was now fully disposed of. The 
lay preachers of the Wesley Movement were henceforth competent 
to perform all the ordinances of the church and a new church had 
arisen on American soil, with all the religious zeal and fervor ond 
evangelistic spirit so characteristic of the Wesleyan Movement. 

But the troubles of the new church were not ended. Two 
serious issues had to be disposed of: first, as to the rights of the 
minister in relationship to the Episcopate and second, as to the 
representation of the laity in the councils of the church. 

When Rev. James O’Kelly’s historie motion for the right of 
appeal to the Conference on the part of a minister who was not 
satisfied with the appointment given him by the Bishop had failed 
to carry, after three days’ debate in the Baltimore Conference of 
1792, he and a group of his sympathizers withdrew from the Meth- 
odist Church and, two years later in Surry County, Va., organized 
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the Christian Church. The ministers of the Methodist Church 
has never yet won the right of appeal to the appointing Confer- 
ence in session for which the Rev. James O’Kelly contended. 
However, when a minister is not satisfied with his appointment, he 
can appeal to the Bishop privately after the Conference is over 
for a change, or he can be heard at the next Conference as to why 
he did not accept the appointment assigned him. It must be said, 
however, that the Methodist preachers have been satisfied with this 
arrangement and have not felt aggrieved that they do not have this 
right of appeal. 

The second issue, in 1830, led to the formation of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church under the leadership of Nicholas Snethen. 
Since the formation of the Methodist Protestant Church, however, 
the Methodist Church has granted full recognition to the laity. 

I have during the past several days gone again carefully into 
the troublous times in which the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
born and into the causes of division of opinion and misunderstand- 
ing which gave origin to the Christian Church and later to the 
Methodist Protestant Church, and I think I have learned a lesson. 
That lesson is a plea for tolerance leading to Christian union. 

My heart has been sick as I have studied the records of these 
three Protestant bodies. There were crimination, recrimination, 
imputation of motive, jealousy, and a general attitude unworthy 
of the followers of our common Lord. The chroniclers of events 
since have been unable to sift the wheat from the chaff and to give 
us a dispassionate view of the situation. Two recent books cover- 
ing this period of Methodist history, one by Herbert Asbury and 
the other by Luccock and Hutchinson, persons certainly of the 
highest ability in insight and scholarship, betray the same in- 
ability to see the issues involved in an unpartisan spirit. I fear 
that I have not been able to do it in the recital of events to which 
I have given attention, though I have honestly tried to get at the 
heart of the fervent emotions of the great and good men whose 
consciences could not be satisfied other than with the partitioning 
up of the forces. of Christ. 

I say that I have been heartsick as I have gone into the 
records and the interpretations thereof which have been left to us 
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covering these troublous times. For example, I have learned that 
the Rev. James O’Kelly was ambitious to be a Bishop in the place 
of Mr. Asbury. I have learned that he was gloriously inconsistent, 
in that, as a presiding elder, he was most tyrannical and autocratic 
in the conduct of his office. And I have also learned that he was a 
heretic, denying the Trinity, and that, because he was afraid Mr. 
Asbury would have him brought to trial for heresy, he precipitated 
a fight on behalf of the preachers to becloud the issue and with- 
drew, not because his democratic ideas had not prevailed, but be- 
cause he feared that he would be unfrocked. I have also learned 
that he was a high-tempered Irishman, nagging, and super-critical 
in his attitude, and insinuating with reference to the conduct of 
others, and that he died in obscurity. I have also learned that the 
“schism” he initiated even before his death had ceased to be of 
influence in the world. 

I have learned that Bishop Asbury was a traitor to the entire 
idea of American independence; that he was ambitious to found 
a church of which he should be the head; that he suppressed the 
constitution for the Methodist Church in America written by Mr. 
Wesley because it did not suit his autocratic ideals, and that he 
was a supreme ecclesiastical politician and known facetiously as a 
“long-headed Englishman,” a monarchist who never became an 
American citizen. 

With respect to Nicholas Snethen, I have learned that his 
ambition was to be popular with the wealthy and influential lay- 
men, and that his movement was a party movement designed to 
build up a strong organization of wealth and aristocracy, and to 
curry the favor of the laymen by giving them equal place with 
the ministers in the councils of the church. 

The lesson that we need to learn from this time of strife and 
bitterness in the development of American Protestantism is that 
brethren should dwell together in unity, though they may enter- 
tain conscientious differences in respect to doctrine and govern- 
mental procedure in the conduct and management of the church. 
We will never be able to effect the union of the forces of Christ, 
for which our Master himself earnestly prayed on the evening be- 
fore his crucifixion, unless we have the spirit of genuine tolerance 
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based on mutual love and respect for each other’s opinions, both, 
in the realm of doctrine and in the realm of government. 

The church of Jesus has made a splendid progress these past 
nineteen hundred years and has won to its adherence practically a 
third of the human race. It has great enterprises, maintained by 
the expenditure of millions of dollars annually for missions, Chri- 


tian education, care of the orphans and aged, hospitals, publica 
tions, social service, and welfare agencies of various types, and in 
addition supports worship in hundreds of thousands of local con 
gregations. I say that the work of the Christian Church is a stu 
pendous achievement and I rejoice in it, but I cannot but think 
that we should have been able in these nineteen centuries to have 
wrought even more successfully for our Master’s kingdom if we 
had first answered his prayer for the oneness of his followers. 
Jesus gave a reason for this prayer in the form of a prophecy. 
He prayed that his followers might be one that the world might 
believe that God had sent him, and the justifiable inference is that 
the world will never accept him as the sent one of God until his 
followers are one, even as he and his Father are one. When we 
work, therefore, in the field of Christian missions, of Christian 
education, of social service, of publications, and of the other activi- 
ties of the modern church, we are working on the periphery and 
not concentrating on the central point of attack. We cannot achieve 
ultimate victory for Christ on a world-wide scale until his fol- 
lowers are one. Christian union is central in world redemption. 
A pagan world is the price we pay for a divided Christendom. 

I came, therefore, to-day to bring as a lesson from the Con- 
ference of 1779, a plea for tolerance in matters of doctrine and 
church government where conscientious differences exist, and to 
make a further and corollary plea for Christian union. 

If the personal friends and partisans of James O’Kelly and 
Francis Asbury had shown the fine spirit of brotherly and fra- 
ternal co-operation which these two men exhibited after their sepa- 
ration, there would not have been the bitterness and heartache in 
the church which has taken more than a century to heal. I cannot 
refrain from referring to the final meeting of these two great 
champions of two great ideas in the Kingdom: Asbury, the cham- 
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pion of the sovereignty of the church, and O’Kelly, the champion 
of democracy in the church. The meeting occurred in Winchester, 
Va., August 23, 1802. Mr. O'Kelly was sick there and Mr. 
Asbury having learned of it, sent word that he would be glad to 
come to see him if desired. . Of the meeting Bishop Asbury says, 
“We met in peace, asked of each other’s welfare, talked of persons 
and things indifferently, prayed, and parted in peace. Not a word 
was said of the troubles of former times.” 

James O’Kelly’s wife, too, evidently felt the need for the 
forgetting of differences and the blotting out of acrimonious 
records. When her distinguished husband had died in Chatham 
County, North Carolina, realizing that he had been a storm center 
of religious controversy all his life and that he possessed a great 
mass of correspondence, records and books which would serve to 
perpetuate these acrimonies for all time to come, like a far-seeing 
prophet, she burned every one of them. This has been quite 
exasperating to the historians of the Christian Church, but, as one 
who believes in peace, harmony and Christian union on the basis 
of things as they are and ought to be, rather than on the basis of 
what they were or have been, I heartily rejoice in her wisdom and 
commend her Christian spirit. I could devoutly wish that the 
same fate might overtake all the records of all the churches and 
movements that are serving to perpetuate sectarian differences in 
the ranks of our Lord. 

My earnest and sincere prayer is that the followers of Christ 
may be willing and anxious to forget their religious pedigree and to 
blot out of memory’s gallery all their divisive and sectarian his- 
tory. I would personally be willing for the historical brain cell 
of the sectarian bodies of the church of Christ to be paralyzed, if 
from such paralysis there might come a genuine forgetfulness of 
the personalities and causes that have divided us up into more 
than two hundred sects and “insects,” and if at the same time there 
might come a sincere desire and earnest effort on the part of the 
followers of Christ to become a united brotherhood, one and in- 
separable in him, now and forever. We shall never see this de- 
voutly to be desired consummation on the basis of the historical 


integrity of denominations nor of a justified ecclesiastical pedigree. 
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Our only hope is to be found in magnifying the things in which 
we are agreed, toleration in the things in which we are disagreed, 
and a passion for union based on the prayer of our Lord for the 
oneness of his followers. 





On My Way ro true Liprary 


Why for wisdom blindly look 

Into dusty scroll or book, 

When a sheaf of wheat as well 
May God’s bounteous goodness tell, 
And a falling leaf portray 

How earth’s empires pass away? 


Seek not restlessly without, 

For relief from darkening doubt; 
Yearn no more for sign afar;— 
O’er thy door is Bethlehem’s star! 
And, within, the Holy Guest 
Waits with gift of heavenly rest. 


Bends above thee the blue sky;— 
Angel presences are nigh ;— 

Law is love,—and love is law:— 

To one source and center draw 
Wills unnumbered, worlds unknown; 
’Tis thy Father holds the throne! 


All the universe is. bright 
With His glory; day and night 
Do His wondrous works declare;— 
Heart of Love is everywhere! 
And His being, beauty, power, 
Are the soul’s eternal dower. 
Buffalo, N. Y. BENJAMIN COPELAND. 
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THE OLD GOSPEL AND THE NEW SCIENCE—II 


Georce H. Trevor 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Tue Reien or Law 

Bur what of the new emphasis laid by modern science on the 
reign of law? To be sure men have always believed that at lea-t 
in a large degree nature could be depended upon. Without that 
implicit faith the Indian would not have planted his corn, made 
his arrow, dug out his canoe, eaten his hoe cake, taken even a 
drink of water. But the savage often found that, while some- 
times his labors were abundantly rewarded, in other seasons, when 
he was just as industrious and careful, everything went against 
him. He therefore often resorted to magic and easily believed 
that nature’s processes might be frequently interrupted. But in 
modern times, by reliance upon universal law, prodigious advances 
have been made in the control of physical forces. Even in psy- 
chology, history, and social science, the reign of law is sought. 
Statistical tables are adduced to show that even many of the sup- 
posed free acts of men can be safely predicted. So great is the 
confidence in this reign of law that if any phenomenon appears 
which seems to contravene the uniform action of nature, it is 
assumed that law is really there and the search at once begins to 
discover it. 


This scientific teaching comes into contact with the Gospel 
especially at four points, namely: the being and nature of God; 
the question of miracle; the existence of human freedom; and the 
lesson taught as to the straight and narrow way in the realm of 
morals. 


It does not take much argument to show that this reign of law 
strongly supports at least some features of the Christian doctrine 
of God. How did the human mind ever arrive at the idea of law? 
Out of man’s experience in living with his fellow man. Men saw 
that they could live together at all only as they had some measure 
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of social order, rules of social life enforced by some executive 
power. Then this idea was carried into the external world and 
men said, “Law is there also.” But laws never make nor execute 


themselves. They know no more about order than printing presses 


do about books. Why is nature dependable? Only because the 
power that created and preserves it can be relied upen. Whether 
he thinks of it or not, “He who plants a seed beneath the sod, and 
waits to see it push away the clod, he trusts in God.” The God 
of nature is no fickle Power capriciously trying all sorts of experi- 
ments and playing changeable tricks, but one who with steady per- 
sistence carries out his grand designs and sovereign will. The laws 
of nature are nothing more nor less than what may be styled the 
habits of the dependable God. They are but one aspect of the 
rationality of the universe, which must be assumed in all scientific 
study. Men of science are only trying to discover the key to the 
hieroglyphs of nature. It is quietly taken for granted that these 
must have been written by intelligence and may therefore be inter- 
preted by it. Without that assumption all scientific study would 
cease. So even Huxley was constrained to say, “L believe pro 
foundly in the rationality of the universe.” The infinite creative 
Power is also infinite Reason. 


How Asour Mirac ies? 

3ut what about miracles? By no twisting or turning can the 
Christian thinker escape this question. The Bible is full of them. 
Particularly there stands the supreme wonder, Jesus Christ. Mir- 
acles have been discussed so much, even ad nauseam, that any 
further debate about them seems like a rethrashing of old straw. 
But in other generations the opposition has come from confessed 
antagonists of the Christian faith, whereas now there is a wide- 
spread distaste for miracles even among those who call themselves 
Christians. Some bluntly say, “Miracles are impossible”; others 
assert that to accept them would reduce science to chaos; still 
others, though not willing outright to deny them, shrug their 
shoulders, wriggle and twist, and devise all sorts of exegetical tricks 
to get rid of them, while retaining some residuum of Gospel truth. 
They feel that these stories are not wings, but rather weights to the 
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Christian faith; no strong bulwark, but a crumbling tower not 
worth the cost of defending. So they are ready to hoist over it the 
white fiag and even aid in its demolition. But is it so sure that 
those who thus counsel surrender are not in needless and dangerous 
panic, timidly admitting the enemy into what is after all a strategic 
citadel ? 

If one doginatically asserts, “Miracles are impossible,” he is 
simply uttering his own prejudices, not science. He is indeed 
practically claiming to be himself divine, since he cannot know this 
unless he is perfectly acquainted with all the secret counsels of the 
Eternal from everlasting to everlasting. Such knowledge is too 
wonderful to be claimed by modest men. Upon what meat must 
such Ceesars feed that they know so much ¢ 

But one has the right candidly to ask, “What are the probabili- 
ties of such phenomena in a universe of law?’ The answer will 
depend upon what is meant by universe. Is the physical universe 
all there is? Is it even the most important part of the whole? Is 
not the realm of persons higher than that of things? Until persons 
arrive the material world seems to be like university buildings 
without students, fleets of steamships plowing the seas with empty 
cabins and freightless holds, trains flying across continents without 
passengers or merchandise, factories with acres of machinery pro- 
ducing no fabrics. The simple question is, “If the highest inter- 
ests of the kingdom of righteousness and the family of God require 
some variation from the regular order of nature, might it be 
expected from a Creator who is not only a lover of mechanical 
order, but also a God of righteousness and a Father of infinite 
love?’ Surely there would be nothing eccentric in thus making 
nature serve her deepest purpose, the eccentricity would be in not 
doing it. The more man himself comes into accord with God, the 
more he controls physical things. He was made to have dominion. 
For our own advantage, yea, often to our own hurt and destruc- 
tion, we do not hesitate to make nature do strange things which left 
alone she would never accomplish. Even so simple a thing as 
watering one’s garden with a hose makes a kind of supernatural 
shower. Why then must it be insisted that the need of the human 


spirit, however great, no crisis, however momentous, no end, how- 
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ever worthy, could ever induce the eternal Father to vary a hairs- 
breadth from the iron track along which his regular processes run / 
That would be worse than for a human father to let his child perish 
in flame or wreck because, forsooth, that would disturb his daily 
routine, or for a railway president to refuse to leave his accustomed 
place and work in the office to order a special train to save hun- 
dreds of lives, amongst whom were his own wife and children. 
Would he disarrange the entire railway system if he did once so 
vary from his accustomed day’s work ? 


Tue Service or WonpeEr 

But what service could such physical marvels be to the spir- 
itual kingdom! We are not wise enough to make a full reply. 
Nobody is. But they might well serve for needed stimulus, arrest 
the attention of creatures grown heedless, help rescue spirit from 
the deadening influence of the rigid chain of mechanism, make 
more vivid to them the presence of a Power who holds sway over 
things. Men do so easily and fatally lose their sense of wonder. 
It has been well said that the current in the electric wire is 
invisible as long as it circulates uniformly. But eut the wire and 
insert a piece of carbon between the broken ends, and you have 
the are light. So might miracle flash out to the ages signals of the 
presence of the personal God. Revelation would be not merely, 
“Thus said the Lord,” but, “Thus did the Lord.” But miracles 
would never be performed for trivial ends. An ocean liner would 
not be stopped in mid-ocean to save a boy’s ball or a girl’s dolly, 
but would to rescue men from a sinking wreck. Nor must it be 
forgotten that sin is a terribly abnormal fact and therefore a race 
of sinners might need unusual measures for its redemption. But 
both the regular and the extraordinary would be subject to the 
one moral and spiritual purpose of the sovereign Father. Any 
way, once grant that under no conditions, however dire the 
extremity of his children, God would not once vary from the regu- 
lar order of nature by which he is bound as by adamantine chains, 
and it would be difficult, if not impossible, to show his love or even 
his free personality. No shadow of a Christian Gospel could long 
be held. Then the human mind would be on an inclined plane 
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slippery as ice down which it would slide easily to the Avernus of 
deism, pantheism, agnosticism, atheism, pessimism. That path has 
been taken more than once in the history of human thought. The 
whole tremendous moral content of the Gospel is that the redemp- 
tion of man did cost God the most amazing miracle of the incarna- 
tion into human life of his only begotten Son. 

It is sometimes asserted, however, that miracle would indicate 
that in the beginning the Creator did not know his own mind. 
But who has informed us that God did at first intend to carry out 
his purpose ‘toward mankind wholly through natural law and that 
therefore miracles would be an afterthought? If they ever did 
oceur it was because from the beginning God knew that they would 
be in due time required; that consequently he planned for them 
beforehand and constructed his world so as to make it receptive of 
them, as the steamship was built to move forward, backward, side- 
ways, or stop altogether, as occasion might require. Whether mir- 
acles take place or not, nature always is and does precisely what 
from the first her Creator intended. She may be viewed as a hier- 
archy of forces in which the chemical serves the mechanical, both 
the vital, and all the personal, spiritnal and immortal. 


Miracutous Evipence 

But for a candid mind the real question is, “Did this or that 
recorded event actually take place?’ It is in the last analysis a 
matter of evidence. We grant of course that for exceptional events 
the evidence should be exceptionally strong. But it must be re- 
inembered that what seems incredible to one age becomes common 
place fact in another. Witness modern inventions. Such things 
were until a few years ago absolutely opposed to the total experi- 
ence of mankind. It is never safe to make past or present experi- 
ence the test of credibility. Nevertheless, when asked to believe 
in the marvelous, we naturally and rightfully ask for evidence un- 


usually strong. So the evidence for miracles ought to be sifted and 


tested with greatest care. But, in order to believe in the Christian 
evangel, we are not compelled to prove that all the wonders of the 
Old Testament really took place precisely as recorded. The 
foundations of the Christian temple are something more stable than 
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the back of Balaam’s ass, Jonah’s plunging whale, or Elisha’s 
swimming axe. But we must face Jesus. He is the one transcend- 
ent wonder. Can he be accounted for and understood if we reject 
miracles? No ingenuity can twist the strands of the supernatural 
out of the Gospel story without reducing the whole fabric to 
tatters and rotten shreds. But we do not believe in him simply 
because of his miracles. They are credible because wrought by 
him. He is his own best evidence, clear as the sun in the cloudless 
mid-day. Miracles are just as normal for him as Hamlet for 
Shakespeare or a Sistine Chapel for an Angelo. They are con- 
gruous parts of the one matchless portrait of the Son of God, Son 
of man, the Divine-human Redeemer of the world. Even such 
wonders as the virgin birth, the resurrection, need be no stumbling 
block to one who frankly faces Jesus himself, recalls his growing 
influence, weighs the testimony of millions in all times and lands, 
and particularly experiences in his own soul his redeeming grace. 

Some attempts have been made to render faith in miracle 
easier for the modern man. We welcome such, provided always 
that they do not surrender the main matter. First, let miracle be 
properly defined, not as violation or perversion of natural law, but 
simply as God’s extraordinary method, foreseen and planned for 
in the beginning, of using nature to help accomplish the ends of 
redemption. But the extraordinary is always rooted in the regular. 
The most tremendous miracle, even the standing still of the sun in 
the sky, might as easily fit into that universal order framed to 
receive it, as does the throwing of a stone by a boy or the stopping 
of one small wheel in acres of machinery by throwing off a belt. 
Some have spoken of miracle as only a part of the natural order, 
an event arranged to appear at the appointed time by the opera- 
tion of so called natural forces. Babbage’s counting machine is a 
famous illustration. Another is that of a curiously constructed 
clock which for a hundred years would strike regularly the hours, 
and then suddenly some little pin would drop into its appointed 
place and the bell would toll the number of the new century. The 
truth in these illustrations we have already seen. The danger is 
that of regarding God as the mere spectator of a self-running 
machine. 
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Law anv Liserty 

It has sometimes been argued that the reign of law tends to 
abolish the moral freedom of man. As over area after area the 
sway of law is seen to extend, it seems difficult to find standing- 
room for free moral agency. But what has physical law to do with 
the kingdom of souls, any more than the laws that rule the inani- 
mate rocks hold sway in the realms of life? The nature and 
extent of human freedom must be learned from a study of per- 
sonality, not from physics. Whatever intellectual cobwebs a man 
may spin when obsessed by the idols of the den, they are blown 
away the moment he moves into the open air among men. In 
that region he finds it impossible to treat his fellows as mechanical 
dolls. 

But there is one solemn truth which the inviolability of 
physical law ought to impress upon the minds of men, namely, the 
stability of the moral order and the perils of disobedience. No 
man in his senses thinks that he can safely stand under a steam 
hammer, drink carbolie acid, or throw lighted matches into a 
powder magazine in which he stands. Science is teaching with 
mighty emphasis, “Would you make nature your servant, not your 
destroyer? Obey her.” So when Carlyle heard that Margaret 
Fuller had somewhat superciliously exclaimed, “I accept the uni- 
verse,” he grunted, “Egad! She'd better.””. Whether he thinks of 
it or not, every investigator of nature is practically saying, “O 
world, O world-Creator, show me more of your laws that I may 
obey them and be blessed.” Then why should men think that they 
can safely run up against the flaming wheel of the moral order? 
Why not see that this is not less, but more inflexible than the 
physical? In the latter, as we have seen, variations may occur, but 
the moral order must be immutable, for it mirrors the moral per- 


fection of the Creator. Then why not with immensely greater 


earnestness pray, “O my Father, show me more of thy moral and 
spiritual laws, that I may harmonize my life with them and be 
far more richly blessed?’ This is certainly what Mary Lyon 
meant when she eloquently said, “There is nothing in God’s uni- 
verse that I fear but that I may not know my duty or shall fail 
to do it.” 
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Tue New Vision or Evouvurion 


The last feature of modern science with which the Christian 
Gospel must reckon is the new vision of development. To-day the 
word evolution is used in different senses, to describe the chang- 
ing phases of the nebula on its way to become a habitable world; 
the genesis of species from species of living creatures ; the develop- 
ment of the bird from the egg, the oak from the acorn, the man 
from the baby; the butterfly from the egg through caterpillar and 
chrysalis; and the movements in the realms of literature, art, 
music, science, industry, social life, polities, religion. But the 
burning point in modern controversies concerns the dominant 
scientific hypothesis, also discussed ad nauseam, that one species 
of animal forms grew out of another. What has the Gospel to say 
to this? Well, a theory which can apparently say so much for 
itself; which is supported by the practically unanimous judgment 
of the foremost scientific minds in all lands to-day—among them 
not a few devout Christians ; which, after decades of debate, shows 
no signs of decay, but on the contrary, though with modifications, 
has steadily grown in favor—ought by candid minds to be treated at 
least with respect. To try and how! it down by the clamor of 
the unthinking mob; with cheap wit about. zoological gardens to 
hold it up to the laughter of the groundlings, is unworthy of sincere 


and thoughtful men. The very worst thing is to get panie-stricken 


and cry, “If evolution is true, Christianity is false.” That is 
verily to risk the whole campaign on the defense of a single small 
outpost, which may turn out to be no real fortification at all, but 
only a flimsy structure of human errors. Here we ask only, “Sup- 
pose the theory of evolution should come to be as well established as 
the Copernican astronomy, what would be the effect on the essen- 
tial Christian Gospel ?” 

First, it would not so much as scratch the surface of the great 
column, the Christian idea of God. Some of its leading advocates 
have been atheists or agnostics, and atheism has no doubt been 
sometimes smuggled into tax-supported schools under the mask of 
science. That is the worst kind of sectarian instruction. With the 
plea of “academic freedom,” “liberty of thought,” ete., men have 
far less right to teach anti-religion in such institutions than they 
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have to teach the doctrine of the Mass, the Westminster Confession, 
Christian Seience, or the Methodist doctrine of Sanctification. 
But the hypothesis of evolution is in itself neither theistic nor 
atheistic. Even Herbert Spencer had to assume a mysterious and 
eternal energy whence all things proceed ; Huxley declared that the 
theory has no more to do with theism than has the first book of 
Euclid; and Darwin himself never did commit himself positively, 
clearly, steadily for or against the belief in God. Science may ask, 
“Did the creative Power produce species by growing them from one 
another or by instantaneous fiat?’ What kind of creative power 
there is must be studied not by science, but by philosophy and 
theology. 


Evoxivution anp Desien 


It has been often asserted that the doctrine of evolution has 
made irrelevant Paley’s old argument from the watch. But has it? 
Should one see on the floor a heap of mingled gold dust, powdered 
glass, steel filings, finest grains of brass, without visible hand, by 
the operation of some immanent forces, begin to travel about, push, 


pull, collide, stick together, until at last there appeared a watch 
case, a erystal, wheels, spring, hands on a dial, which should then 
come together so adjusted to one another and to the solar system 
that it would keep time with the*revolutions of the earth on its 
axis, and then, wonder of wonders! have the power to beget baby 
watches, which would in turn grow into large chronometers, what 
would even a materialist say? That somewhere within or above, 
or both without and within that heap of mingled dust, an unseen 
intelligence was at work with knowledge and skill to produce 
watches, What difference does it make if we call that process 
evolution? The best students to-day are talking much less than 
formerly of fortuitous variation and more about movement along 
what looks like an intelligently chosen course. Moreover, as Dar- 
win saw, but did not sufficiently take into account, a living creature 
is a unified whole. If it is to survive any radical change in one 
organ or function, corresponding changes must take place in others. 
So the old idea of purpose is gradually coming back. What was 
once thought of as clash of accidents, uncertain adventure, is seen 
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to be a great process moving intelligently forward toward the 
emergence and perfecting of personality. Almost every modifica- 
tion of the theory since Darwin has been in the direction of assum 
ing rational purpose in the growth of the tree of life. 

Not a little was formerly said about the process being carried 
forward by forces resident in the organism. But development as 
we know it never proceeds in that fashion. Does the eagle’s egg, 
the grain of corn, or the human baby evolve in that way? Aban- 
doned to resident forces, the egg becomes addled, the corn abideth 


alone, and the baby dies. It is always the resident forces plus the 


environment. Carry that thonght far enough and we are led to 
God as the total environment and immanent Power, guiding the 
movement to its culmination in moral and spiritual persons like 
himself. Did man and his achievements come from primeval 
nebula or steaming slime by the action of resident forces only ¢ 

“Will you have courage then to bow the head 

And say, when all is said, 

Out of nothingness arose your thought? 

This black abysmal nought 

Quaked and brought forth; out of thin air 

Pageants of praise and prayer? 

From the dark mire 

One martyr ringed with fire? 

Or from that nothingness by special grace 

One woman’s lovelit face?” 


Here again much of the trouble comes from thinking of the world 
as a self-running machine. It is on a level with the erude philos- 
ophy of the boy who said, “God made me a baby, but I grew the 
rest myself.” 


Evo.vuTion AND THE INCARNATION 


The theory of evolution actually supports the doctrine of the 
incarnation of God in Christ. Will not the Creator, who at such 
cost prepared the world for man’s arrival and then caused him to 
arrive as the consummation of the world’s travailing ages, do what 
is necessary to enable his children to attain their proper destiny ? 
All along there have been new beginnings. More and more God 
put himself, so to speak, into the advancing process, at the appear- 
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ance of life, at the coming of sensibility, at the dawn of self-con- 
sciousness. Why not then, if necessary, another and greatest new 
beginning in the incarnation of his only begotten Son to bring the 
movement to its goal? Is any sacrifice too great for even noble 
human parents to secure their children’s safety or highest advan- 
tage? Will not the infinite Father do all that is needed to rescue 
his children from moral and spiritual death unto eternal life 


But is it necessary? If a sinful race is to be redeemed, “Yes.” 
LeConte showed that a generation ago. The path of evolution is 
a straight and narrow one. When once a creature has left the 
ascending track, branched off from the main trunk, it does not by 
self-redemption recover its lost ground. Man being a sinner, how- 


ever he became so, needs a Redeemer. 


Evonvution anp Human Onrtain 


But does not evolution contradict the Christian view of man’s 
origin? It cannot, for there is no such view. Whatever the process 
by which he came into existence, he was when here, in God’s image, 
with a body made of the dust, and a living soul, the inspiration of 
the Almighty. One might perhaps clarify his views a bit if he 
would ask himself, “Had I been an archangel watching the process, 
what might I have seen? Nor is man’s worth and dignity in the 
least affected. The movement was always tending toward him any 
way and when he had arrived he was a man, not something lower. 
We do not measure the greatness of a creature by the operation 
through which it came to be. The majesty of the tree is not seen 
in its seed or roots. Moreover, however the first man arrived, all 
other men, with no diminution of their worth, have developed from 
humble beginnings. A Paul was no less the myriad-minded man, 
the spiritual genius, the self-sacrificing, world-traveling mission- 
ary because he was once a bit of unconscious flesh, with no language 
but a ery, or even an ante-natal embryo. To us it seems a sublime 
conception that God through age after age was working toward 
the production of man, multiplying varied forms of living crea- 
tures, giving to each species in its day its place and transient pleas- 
ures, and making the tree of life continually ascend until at last 
arrived the man in the image of his Maker. 
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It does not come within the scope of this paper to diseuss the 
bearing of evolution upon the unity of the race, the condition of the 
first human specimens, the origin of sin, or the elements of scien 
tific and historical worth, if there are such, in the first chapters of 
Genesis. We do believe, however, that on-the principles of evolu- 
tion itself more might be said for the biblical views on these 
matters than is sometimes allowed by even many evangelical 
thinkers. But these things are not vital to the essential gospel. 


Scrence anv Spreirvat Destiny 

But what of destinies? Evolution ought to suggest that man 
is intended to ascend still higher. The physical development has 
apparently gone as far as it can in this world. Any further ad- 
vance must be in the realm of personality. We have not space here 
to diseuss the probable course of things on earth. But what of 
ultimate goals? Shall we with Herbert Spencer believe in an 
everlasting weaving and interweaving of nature, or with Bertrand 
Russell say that “no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and 
feeling, can preserve an individual beyond the grave; that all the 
labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the 
noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction in 
the vast death of the solar system”? Is such a fiasco worthy of the 
infinite Creator? Is there not an opening upward for man in some 
world higher than this? The Gospel confidently says, “Yes, man, 
thou art immortal.” The course of evolution ought to suggest 
something of the sort. John Fiske, years ago, insisted that it did, 
and Darwin himself once said, “It is intolerable that men, with all 
other sentient beings, are doomed to complete annihilation, after 
such a long continued progress.” Evolution may join the Gospel 
in saying: 

“Be brave, O heart, be brave, 
It is not strange that man survives the grave. 


*Twould be a stranger thing were he destroyed 
Than that he ever vaulted from the void.” 
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\N ADVENTURE IN DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCY 
Lewis Tuovurser Guiip 
Los Angeles, California 


In the tense closing hour of a Conference I found myself un- 
expectedly appointed District Superintendent. For many years | 
was a pastor, having responded to the call to a prophetic ministry ; 
| was a student, an evangelist. Now I am General Advisor; “the 
applied end of the Episcopacy”; Business Manager and Trouble 
Shooter for the Methodism of a city of a million people. 

I function in a complex of interdenominational contacts; | 
am ex-officio a member of divers boards by which I am often badly 
bored and for whose blunders I am sometimes lashed. I sit up 
nights with this job (not figuratively), and my beloved study 
knows me no more. I must administer my delicate task with no 
official board to consult, struggling not to be entirely buried under 
details. I have left cabinet meetings sincerely wishing that I 
might dump the accretions into the garbage can and give my mind 
a bath. 

I live in a drama, vital, gripping; and “of all of this I am a 
part.” 

This City of the Angels, some of which if morally visualized 
certainly have sooty wings, is one of the commercial centers of the 


world. Already the commerce in its port is second in the United 


States; its population increases 100,000 per year and in the vain 
effort to keep up with the increase of children, the City Super- 
intendent of Schools states that it must build one twelve-room 
school-house each week. It contains 95,000 Mexicans, with 
many foreigners of all races and alien religions including several 
costly Buddhist temples. 

The domestic life common to a past generation, pictured in 
Whittier’s Snowbound, has disappeared ; that poem means nothing 
to the youth of our city. Home life is now a minor factor in 
shaping character. Many families are cliff dwellers, hived in the 
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small rooms of luxurious apartment houses, or crowded into bunga 


low courts. In the morning the individuals swarm out at irregu- 
lar hours and in the evening they are everywhere except in the 
place by courtesy called home. The children have no “chores” nor 
work to develop initiative or habits of industry; the community 
must even hire some one to teach them to play. Life is quite gen- 
erally a strenuous effort to “keep up with the Joneses” ; “Step on 
the gas; we don’t know where we’re going, but we’re on the way.” 
Ethies and ideals are largely drawn from motion pictures owned 
hy Jews and produced by popular actors chiefly noted for their 
marital and submarital adventures. When one of them dies from 
sheer rottenness multitudes throng the streets to pay honor. 
Family worship is as extinct as the dodo. 

Our political institutions were established by the forty-niners 
and their immediate successors, upon the old Spanish Catholic 
basis. Until recently there was no bastardy law on our statute 
books; only within a few years have houses of worship and col- 
leges been exempt from taxation; a number of the latter were 
actually taxed out of existence and even now the administration of 
the exemption law is peculiarly stringent. Last year the county 
assessor listed a church for taxation because the janitor slept in it, 
claiming that therefore it was not “a building used solely for wor- 
ship.” He questions whether it is a house of worship if we charge 
for a supper served therein. We have no Sunday law and every 
effort to enact a mild one has been defeated. Don’t be carried away 


in reverence for 
“The days of old, 
The days of gold, 
The days of forty-nine.” 


Their trail is still over us and it is slimy. The proposition to 
place the Bible in the public school libraries was defeated at the 
last election. 

Our entire society is leavened by easy money. Gold, gam- 
bling, oil, film production with fabulous salaries, and all manner 
of get-rich-quick schemes affect our ethics and practices. Real 
estate values are speculative and fabulous prices for vacant lots are 
really exacted from the toilers of the future who are the wealth 
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producers. Professional fees strangle the race in the cradle, de- 
creasing the number of homes by cutting down the birthrate ; young 
married people cannot afford to bring children into the world. 
The immense increase in the number of motor cars has forced 
the city to spend enormous sums to widen the streets so that traffic 
can be carried on. The sanitary requirements of so great a city, 
being far beyond former expectation, requires an enormous outlay 
for sewers and storm-water drains. City governments spend the 
money of future generations lavishly. Twenty-two million dollars 
expended in sewers and street improvements this year gives op- 
portunities for carelessness in expenditure of public monies. 
One small church of 150 members found itself last year with 


$2,500 assessment for paving and $350 for sewer; attempting to 
care for a Sunday school of 450, by supreme sacrifice and running 
$5,000 in debt, it had built a plant to care for the young people ; 
salary for the pastor, $1,200. How can it carry on? Another, 
built by missionary enterprise, with a school of 526 was assessed 
$2,000 for street improvements and a constant expense of $5.50 


per month for ornamental lights. 

In the effort to minister to the multitudes our churches are 
usually compelled to build beyond their means. Despite the pay- 
ment of the immense sum of $123,024 on church debts last year 
(1926) we owe $679,165. The heroism of our people cannot be 
understood, until it is remembered that more than 50 per cent of 
the Protestant church members who come among us never become 
communicants and are practically of no assistance to us, on the 
contrary we must provide religious care and training for their 
children, 

The extreme need often confuses our churches. Looking at 
the fine people and beautiful homes about them, official boards 
reckon that “outsiders” will help pay for the new plant, a hope 
doomed to disappointment. Then the “shoestring” methods of 
financing building enterprises (usually expecting to sell to new- 
comers ), with the before-mentioned peculiar financial psychology, 
sometimes infects official boards. The climatic optimism of Los 
Angeles misleads them as to ability to pay interest and to liquidate 
a mortgage—an exceeding popular ornament among us. I know 
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of nothing so diligent as a mortgage—‘“it works while you sleep.” 
The charm of some new and wonderful method of financing, the 
lure of obtaining some marvelously gifted preacher who will at 
tract the wealthy people of the neighborhood, now unaffiliated ; the 
expectation of finding some generous millionaire who will either 
lend money at a nominal rate or gushingly pay off the debt; the 
possibility of producing enormous revenues by moving pictures ; 
the fascinating plan of leaving the big debt for posterity to pay ; 
the entanglement with life insurance projects and long lived Build 
ing and Loan schemes—I have met them all. Sometimes I have 
been defeated in endeavoring to restrain an enterprise until it was 
financed according to our old-fashioned discipline. I have not 
always been able to persuade them of the difference between vision 
and visionary ; and I have had the melancholy experience of trus 
tees coming to me in the day of reckoning saying: “You were 
right ; we were wrong; but how can we save the property ?” 

The financial factor enters every institution and the economic 
pressure, the “H C L,” imperils nearly every one of them, Our 
great University of Southern California, with the largest enroll 
ment of any Methodist school, passing, 13,000, was originally 
founded out of the sacrifice and poverty of our people as a religious 
institution. It is now practically a city university; overrun with 
students who live in all kinds of homes; it can have but little 
homogeneous college life and spirit, but it does have an annual 
deficit which would appall a stouter heart than that of its great 
president. The fact cannot be hidden that in order to secure 
funds from wealthy donors the policy of the institution must be 


such as to appeal to a different constituency than that which 
established it. Our Methodist Hospital, the Spanish-American 
Institute, our Plaza Community Center, and other minor institu- 


tions constantly hear the growl of the wolf at the door. 

We have the amusement craze to the nth degree. Our police 
commission licenses prize-fighting in our great ball park, built by 
Wrigley of chewing-gum profits. We annexed Venice, a notori- 
ous beach resort, and at the request of her panderers and exploiters, 
changed our Sunday laws by popular plebiscite to permit Sunday 
dancing. The city is theater mad and the testimony of the bill- 
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boards is sufficient as to the quality of the stuff purveyed, Our 
voung people naturally take their views of amusement: from their 
environment, and with high-school dances, ete., the amusement 
problem must be dealt with discreetly and not by wholesale irri- 
tating criticism or by quoting General Conference enactments to 
which they will respond, “Who gave them authority over us?” 
Pulpiteers get nowhere by vociferating against cardplaying, danc- 
ing and the theater and thus in some cases “Othello’s occupation’s 
gone.” 

Reverence has declined. Continual flippant cartooning of 
ministers and ridicule of the church by the motion pictures has had 
its effect. It is noticeable that Roman priests or Jewish Rabbis 
are never thus lampooned. We aggravate irreverence by bringing 
Rotary Club and Billy Sunday manners and slang into our public 
worship. The so-called “democracy” which has had some vogue 
among us, occasionally displacing the pastor from presiding in his 
Official Board and Sunday School Board, diminishes the respect 
due him as the God-called shepherd of the flock. 

Los Angeles is the paradise of new religions, where every glib- 
tongued propagandist of preposterous nonsense may start some- 
thing, be it turbanned Swami or beautiful prophetess offering to 
give new stomachs for old by the laying on of hands or by vocifer- 
ous prayers in a temple with sound-proof upper room wherein the 
frenzied recipients of highly numbered “blessings” gibber in “un- 
known tongues.” Here and there in the city tents are pitched 
wherein shallow-minded people avidly guzzle the distilled product 
of spiritual sour mash, mistaking emotional exhilaration for reli- 


gious experience. These people are easily moved—to contributions 


of cash to the “evangelist” who is under nobody’s supervision and 
with gusto proclaims himself as non-sectarian “working in all the 
churches.” When the spree is over the “converts” sink back into 
stale indifference. 

We have many vigorous fundamentalists, some of whom 
ignore the New Testament fundamentals of morality but enthu- 
siastically preach “the old gospel” and “believe mother’s Bible 
from cover to cover,” presenting some remarkable interpretations. 
The stars among them shine through a mysterious murk of miracle 
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mongering and prayer healing, mixing quackery with worship. 


Unfortunately they are sometimes encouraged and advertised by 
retired ministers, hundreds of whom live in our city, and whose 
time is heavy on their hands. These good men naturally long for 
the emotional thrill characteristic of other days and find some- 
thing appetizing in the enthusiastic, fervid crowds thrilling under 
some magnetic leader who understands mob psychology. People 
who have been saved and whose character has been made by the 
historic church are infected by the delirium and amputate them- 
selves from it to trail the spoor of some new leader into stark 
fanaticism or rank humbuggery. They frequently surrender thei: 
mentality to a hocus pocus whose hallucinations are plain to those 
who retain their poise by active service in the historic churches. 
The epidemic has spread widely among the backslidden and un- 
affiliated and has even inoculated some politicians, apparently 
tainting the administration of justice. 

Any Kingdom program for Los Angeles must reckon with 
subtle, demoralizing fads which creep into the churches, sap the 
sanity of proselytes, breed antagonism to faithful pastors, annulling 
their best efforts, and in the end blight the spiritual life of the 
victims. The most popular and widely advertised of these move- 
ments provides an associate membership into which relation the 
diligent workers coax many members of the real churches, and 
after getting this hold upon them persuade them further until their 
allegiance is broken. The reaction from the unhealthy emotional- 
ism—the failure of many people to remain cured after professing 
miraculous healing—and the resulting disappointment and 
apostasy bring disaster to many—but of this the public never hears. 

In the eastern part of the city we have experienced a migra- 
tion of the American population which moves to newer subdivi- 
sions, selling to foreigners, many of whom are Jews and Catholies. 
In the territory of one church we have been obliged to close, the 
two public schools enroll respectively 90 and 95 per cent Jewish 
children. In the southeast the colored people are steadily buying 
the property of the whites. Some years ago, before my day, we 
gave Hamilton Church, a good building, to our own colored people 
and they have a growing and progressive church organization. 
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Last year we closed another building erected only five years ago; 
the white people have moved away. Another church which has 
struggled for many years and has a fine record is left by removals 
without a constituency, and despite splendid work done among 
boys and girls by the diligent pastor, nothing remained but to close 
it and dispose of the property. We are carrying all the full mis- 
sionary projects possible in our city, and the boys and girls alone 
cannot maintain the expenses of a church. 

The growth of Los Angeles has been so rapid that laying out 
and selling real estate additions is a chief industry. Tracts of a 
hundred acres and more are surveyed, plotted, and put upon the 
market. Some years ago it was discovered that if it was specified 
in the fundamental deeds that only residences costing at least a con- 
siderable designated sum, might be built in the tract, the lots would 
sell for higher price, and this fashion now obtains. Some few lots 
may be specified for business buildings at a higher price. The 
result is that in thousands of acres of the city, no churches can be 
built among the residences for periods ranging from twenty-five to 
fifty years. In former years they gave lots to churches if they 
would erect houses of worship, now they bar the residence sections 
to them, and in the portions of the city where little children are 
most numerous the Son of Man has no place for his feet. It is the 
tragedy of Bethlehem added to that of Calvary; there is “no 
room” and he “suffers without the gate.” 

In order to secure a site for a church on Melrose Avenue and 
Mansfield, the struggling society of one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers paid $52,500. To secure a bare site on Whitworth Drive and 
Preuss Road, now built about with many homes with hundreds of 
children attending school, two miles from any church building, we 
paid $17,000. The site at Warner and Wilshire, near the future 
State University, cost $46,000. Real estate speculation is banish- 
ing the church of God. These sites are deeded for business pur- 
poses and the church is forced there or is out entirely. The public 
schools can break the restrictions because the city can exercise the 
right of eminent domain. Until we entered as above there was a 
fine residence area of this city containing not less than fourteen 
square miles and 160,000 people with only one Protestant church. 
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Here as elsewhere, the so-called revolt of youth must lb 
reckoned with. This precocity and audacity is a not surprising 
result of the Protestant freedom of intellect in which a dozen 
generations have been reared. In many ways the youth of sixteen 
years is as highly developed as was the youth of twenty-one fifty 
years ago. The instruction of a quarter of a century in the 
scientific discoveries of astronomy, geology, biology, and their 
necessary interpretation in modern philosophy require new inter- 
pretations of the basic facts of Christianity. The historical method 
of study, applied to the Scriptures, has compelled readjustment of 
our expressions of belief. These youth, taught in the learning of 
this day, must have a presentation of religion which harmonizes 
with other knowledge, or they will regard it as a tissue of legends 
and myth. 









































Our children receive but little religious instruction in the 
home, none in the public schools where the best trained teachers 
the world ever possessed instruct them in everything except the 
most important of all subjects, religion. Then if we instruct 
them in the church school by uneducated and untrained teachers 
who violate the laws of pedagogy and insult the pupils’ intellect by 
traditional interpretations now utterly impossible, their Christian 
faith will be undone. 

The peripatetic evangelist, with his crude emotionalism and 
medieval theology, threatening catastrophe and disinterring an- 
cient heresies, cannot take the place of the nurture of children and 


youth. Evangelistic appeals to fear and to authority fall upon 
indifferent ears. 












































Our Methodist administration has been lacking in a unified 
program and administration in this city. We have home mission 
projects administered from Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisec 
as well as from our own city headquarters. We have Methodist 
Episcopal Churches of the Chinese, Japanese and Latin American 
missions; of the Swedish, German, Norwegian-Danish Confer- 
ences, as well as of our own Conference. The folly of this is ap- 
parent without taking space here; certainly if we are to accom- 
plish a definite work there should be headship, and the projection 
of a united body toward a definite goal. Our educational interests 
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are likewise varied, or variegated, and directed from many sources. 

It would be of intense interest to exemplify the peculiar 
tangles of any individual church of our fifty, taken at random. In- 
deed, I wrote such a description, but judgment declares that the 
editor cannet give it room. Suffice it to say that the administra- 
tion of any pastoral term in this City of the Angels would provide 
material for an epic, nor would it be without its thrill for hearts 
which long to see Jesus Christ master a modern city, where he has 
yet a chance. 

Debts contracted in the effort to supply demands, the neces- 
sity for building programs beyond their means; the shifting of 
population compelling consolidations or relocation; the attempt to 
carry on in pitiful structures entirely unworthy of the great 
church, the glorious sacrifice, the fertile expedient ; these are vital 
and unescapable conditions with which we must deal in the con- 
crete. 

These difficulties we are trying frankly to meet, and the first 
step is to face them intelligently. Dr. John A. Hutton wrote re- 
cently in the British Weekly: “In order to live honorably one must 
meet frankly the things of which he is afraid, from which if it were 
possible he would escape.” He must meet just as frankly the 
things, the difficulties he hopes to master; he will not win by shut- 
ting his eyes to them or denying them. 

We are endeavoring to see that every preacher gets wages 
sufficient to live upon without working at something else or his 
wife keeping boarders. I have adopted an unwritten rule that no 
full member of Conference shall work for less than $1,500 per year 
and house. Where mission enterprises show no probability of 
becoming self-supporting, we will consolidate or leave the field to 
another denomination. Of course we except those fine enterprises, 
the Plaza Community Center, where we have a great mission work- 
ing with the Latin Americans; the Church of All Nations, where 
we work among 60,000 people speaking thirty languages; where 
Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam put in ten years and has left us build- 
ings sufficient to do the work; Grace Chureh with its Hollenbeck 
Social Center; in these three the Home Mission Board is enabling 
us to do a steady work among people who could not help them- 
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selves, but who are promising material. Several small churches 
are also struggling and developing into good working organizations 
with a future. 

We are determined to develop greater churches. In a city 
with an $8,000,000 Hall of Justice; now erecting a- $5,000,000 
City Hall, with magnificent buildings housing banks with capital 
of $30,000,000 and even $40,000,000 each; with palatial resi- 
dences, magnificent mercantile buildings, a regal Chamber of Com- 
merce and thousands of beautiful homes, it is utterly absurd to 
expect the Church of Jesus Christ to dominate its life if housed in 
pathetic shacks located upon back streets. Our gifted episcopal 
leader, Bishop Burns, whose life thus far has been spent in wrest- 
ling with the city problems, approves the policy that we shall 
develop fewer but stronger churches. These must undertake the 
varied and complex ministry which requires a staff—musical, edu- 
cational, athletic, social, as well as evangelistic—and a preaching 
ministry. This is statesmanship. Beside the great edifices hous- 
ing our civic and commercial life, beside the wonderful schools, we 
must build worthy structures, inhabited by organizations indwelt 
by Jesus Christ, ministering to human life as it now is. Only thus 
can he win and dominate our rich, complex but morally decaying 
civilization. In five years our church property increased 200 
per cent; in amount, $2,316,806! 

We have finished with organizing Sunday schools and small 
groups into churches in proximity to other denominational efforts. 
Our Denominational Superintendents’ Council, purely by the per- 
sonal fraternization of the men composing it, is managing to pre- 
vent the setting up of altar against altar in many parts of the city, 
though we all have difficulties with adventurous ministers coming 
from the East who have not yet learned how we play the game, 
and who feel the urge to “start something” in a tent or hall. Some 
of these would call it Methodist, expecting us to take the foundling 
to our arms and provide it nourishment (incidentally of course, 
paying the founder from our meager missionary funds). It 
simply will not be done. 

We have reorganized our brave little City Missionary Society, 
taking into it representatives of all our denominational enterprises, 
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so that its Board of Trustees may be a clearinghouse of our activi- 
ties and in some manner unify our administration until the day 
comes when God gives our leaders the vision to see that we should 
be unified in organization. 

The Methodist Board of Education has given our Conference 
an invaluable educational director in the person of Dr. Jesse Lee 
Corley (with such a name how could he be other?) and he has 
persistently filtered down into our church schools and the minds 
of our pastors the determination to modernize and to unify our 
work. His influence is now felt even in the State legislative halls, 
and helped by the Board of Education of the Conference, he must 
address himself also to the serious task of correlating our young 
people’s organizations and work. Interdenominational relations 
are growing more intimate through mutual plans and program. 

Our district school three years ago resulted in the pastors 
organizing the “Pastors’ Clearinghouse” with the District Superin- 
tendent as chairman, which meets once a month in executive session. 
This is not to be confused with the world-famed Los Angeles 
Preachers’ Meeting, where several hundred of the brethren, mostly 


retired and visitors, exercise the American prerogative to criticize 


and, according to an irreverent young minister, endeavor to legis- 
late for the universe, and wherein the pastors who are actually 
doing the work frequently find the name of the church attached 
to some action for which they could not for a moment stand respon- 
sible. So once a month, after this great eruptive body has ad- 
journed, the pastors quietly assemble in an upper chamber, eat a 
frugal lunch together and for two hours take up the problems 
which they are facing, plan united action and discuss anything 
which may be upon their minds, it being a gentleman’s agreement 
that none shall either repeat outside the room any of the differ- 
ences, nor shall any brother ever be called to account elsewhere for 
anything he utters. It is a fine mental clearinghouse! After 
our meetings we pray together and go into the busy world wherein 
we are so soon submerged by our tremendous tasks. 

We have a definite, well thought out, carefully considered and 
adopted policy for Kingdom building on this district. How does it 
work out? Nothing works out 100 per cent in efficiency. 
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In addition to the inevitable clumsiness of any voluntary asso- 
ciation, such as the Protestant church is, we have the ineptitude of 
machinery which is dependent upon such attention as busy people 
can give it in their spare time. The business of the churche- 
must function on the fag ends of time contributed by men whose 
energies are absorbed in other activities; their executive is a 
minister, a man trained for soul saving and for helping to make 
delicate ethical adjustments rather than for projecting a compli 
cated organism to success. He must be a social engineer and main 
tain an atmosphere of goodwill while at the same time he must 
continually reprove men for their sins and urge beneficence upon 
them. 

The curse of democracy is inefficiency. For five years past 
our Conference Minutes show that each year morc than ten per 
cent of our membership has been written off the books as “non- 
resident.” Folks are the assets of the church; any business an 
nually losing ten per cent of its assets would be regarded as headed 
for bankruptcy. Recognizing the serious difficulty of keeping con- 
tact with our constantly shifting population, I am yet persuaded 
that such a loss is proof of inefficiency. Plainly there is lack of 
personal fraternal interest, of pastoral attention, of enthusiasm in 
our church life. Consider these two losses: fifty per cent of the 
church membership which comes to our region never unite with 
the church; of people who unite we are losing ten per cent per 
year! 

Our Southern California has achieved fame throughout the 
church as the storm center of criticism and threatened revolution, 
or if you please, “democracy.” Disappointed, but sincere min- 
isters attacked our system (God knows it has faults enough!), 
exposing to public view the sorry gashes and sores on the “body 
of Christ,” the church. In fact, many of the things complained 
of are not peculiar to the Methodist Episcopal Church, nor are 
they a part of its administration, but rather are the glaring 
faults of the American people. Even if this campaign was based 
upon facts, when they are exhibited without perspective and kindly 
explanation the result is loss of confidence by the public and 
injury to the church. If, notwithstanding its many defects, our 
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people could realize that our church is the greatest going concern 
that God has in this world, and then we would hold our easily 
wagging tongues in public about the petty defects of our brethren 
and our system, we would make progress more rapidly. 

Another element of inefficiency is the refusal of our people to 
work in our church schools. We could double our enrollment of 
children and young people in three months if we could secure com- 
petent—fairly competent teachers. Many people are willing to 
send their children to Sunday school if some one else will teach 
them sufficient religion to keep them out of the penitentiary, but 
they will not sacrifice their own week ends. The roads are invit- 
ing, the mountains and seashore attractive; we send hundreds of 
children away because we cannot provide teachers. 

The Los Angeles pastor must visit from house to house to find 
these lapsed souls and patiently persuade them to renew their 
allegiance to Christ; and that in a city where few people have any 
indoor life and are seldom at home. Often if he finds them he 
must imitate his Master and deal with them by night, despite the 
demands upon him for the multiplicity of meetings. He must be 
prophet, else the people will perish; he must be priest and serve 
even at a sacrifice, else the people will fail of reaching the Great 
High Priest; and oh! abomination of desolations! he must also 
be business manager—otherwise his Official Board may commit the 
church to wild financial adventures, or in utter indifference let the 
church die from lack of financial management. No group of 
ministers ever faced greater difficulties nor required such skill and 
diligence; none ever had such need of sound judgment, strong 
bodies, brave hearts, superior tact. 

Centuries of refinement and culture have produced ministers 
who are of delicate perceptions; they are sensitive and capable of 
exquisite suffering from things which in ruder days would not 
have been noticed. Only sensitive men can be successful preachers, 
prophets, their souls delicately responsive to the Spirit and to 
human needs. They constantly deal with ideals, emotions, and the 
things to which their fellowmen are most sensitive; things which 
evoke antagonisms and reactions most quickly. When such men 
are subjected to the treatment often meted out to them by the 
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rough-riders of the industrial or the Captain Kidds of the com 
mereial world, their suffering is great and the loss to the church 
from their decreased efficiency, through such brutality, is ineal 
culable. The best work is not evoked from a minister by treating 
him as a stevedore. Their energies are diverted into a variety of 
distracting cares, and the result is exhaustion, depleted vitality, 
discouragement. Great physical stamina is requisite to endure 
the gruelling and grinding of the social demands and the economic 
processes. No one who has not experienced it can conceive of the 
varied impediments to church efficiency, of the stone walls of in 
difference, of the resulting tenseness of nerves. It is diffieult to 


put into words the constant strain of a pastorate under the competi 


tion of magnetic sensationmongers and the drag of theaters; nor 
of the painful discourtesies which diminish efficiency and some- 
times break the minister’s heart. 

It takes a long time to make an efficient minister. These 
men are the choice assets of the church and should be prized. 
There is here a group of them, diligent, hardworking, loyal, never 
complaining, and they even accept graciously clumsily given 
warnings and suggested improvements—ne plus ultra proof of 
high Christian character! They cannot be surpassed in team work ; 
they prepare definite programs and project their churches toward 
a goal each year; this being but a step toward a prolonged cam- 
paign and farther goal. Many live and work on slender wages, 
often tardily paid; all of them mect difficulties which rasp the 
soul and take the enthusiasm out of the heart, but they carry on! 
I know them as I never before knew Methodist preachers, after 
these years of constant association wherein I see into their hearts. 
We have no ecclesiastical bolsheviki, no shirkers, but a band of 
hard-working preachers doing their best to build the Kingdom 
under difficult circumstances, worthy successors of the heroes of 
Asbury’s days. 

We are “buddies” of the church militant. The times have 
greatly changed and features of our work altered since our Fathers 
met in Annual Conference singing: “Am I a soldier of the Cross ?” 
But the conflict is just as real and intense. We campaign against 
evil in a war that takes us into the filthy trenches of the human 
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heart, across the No-man’s land of moral carnage, through social 
entanglements which gash, but the victory shall be ours. We 
covet young men as recruits; we hope for devoted men and women 
to help our Christ. 

When all is said, a policy, a program, depends upon folks to 
work it out. Personality is the key. “A man shall be more 
precious than gold.” One city problem is a question of leadership 
hy men called of God and devoted to the task. We are endeavor- 
ing to throw into this city men with a passion for putting Jesus 
Christ into human life and affairs. The time is past when city 
appointments can be made in order that some lad can attend college 
and live at home, or because some ecclesiastical politician has 
“claims” to “keep his grade.” This work is exhausting, arduous, 
complex, tedious, nerve racking, and some who have got into it 
have been glad to return to the easier charges in the villages. The 
wages paid are smaller than our churches, of similar membership, 
pay in outside towns; the work more difficult. The appeal of the 
cross is for young and devoted men to throw themselves into this 
confusing maelstrom of life and take this city destined to be in the 
Pacific what Carthage was to the Mediterranean. We want them 
to come here for years, maybe for lifetime of hard, wearing work. 


They are to forget Conference honors and aspirations, to forget 
salaries, and locking shields with all others who love our Christ 
hurl their lives into this effort. This is the Master’s call for the 
city. 


“Yet take heed of him; for as thou pass 
Beneath this archway then thou wilt become 
A thrall to his enchantments; for the King 
Will bind thee with such vows as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by; yet the which 
No man can keep. But so thou dread to swear 
Pass not this gateway, but abide 

Without, among the cattle of the stall.” 
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THE USE OF ARMED FORCE 


Lucia Ames Mrap 


Brookline, Mass. 


In Geneva, in 1924, the world saw a great light. An enor- 
mous step forward was taken by the League of Nations when it- 
members unanimously recommended to their respective govern 
ments to accept the provisions of the Geneva Protocol which began 
by asserting that “a war of aggression constitutes a violation of the 
solidarity of the members of the international community and it i- 
an international crime.” For some of the most important ideas 
embodied in the Protocol, the Assembly of the League of Nations 
was indebted to Professor Shotwell and his eminent American 
colleagues. It is a satisfaction to know, that though our gov- 
ernment has stood aloof, some of our best minds have served the 
cause of international co-operation. Though the Protocol has not 
come into force by the governments represented by these delegates 
at Geneva, a profound impression was made on the thinking world, 
and its main provisions must be accepted if the nations are to 
achieve security and peace. Had the United States been in the 
League and accepted the position which the French government 
accepted then and later confirmed, namely, that it would be will- 
ing to adopt the peaceful methods of settling international disputes 
specified in the Protocol, it is probable that Great Britain and her 
dominions would have ratified the Protocol. Said Charles R. Bux- 
ton: “Not a single power among those who approved has gone back 
on it.” It is not France nor any other power but the British Em- 
pire which is preventing the realization both of arbitration and 
disarmament. It was a matter of grave concern that when Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa and the Irish Free 
State sent in their replies to Great Britain’s query each showed its 
anxiety as to how their ratification might affect possible relations 
with the United States. The premier of Australia wrote that he 


“regards as most essential and preliminary to any discussion as to the 
British Empire’s policy, ascertaining the United States government’s real 
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policy on the subject.” South Africa declared: “To accept the Protocol, 
members feel, would be only to make it more difficult for countries outside 
the League, notably America, to become members, and would consequently 
contribute very materially to making it impossible for the League to 
attain its real object.” Canada, in advising against acceptance, declared: 
“Among the grounds for this conclusion is the consideration of the effect 
of the non-participation of the United States upon attempts to enforce 
the sanctions, and particularly so in the case of a contiguous country like 
Canada.” The Irish Free State said: “As long as some of the more power- 
ful atates refrain from participation in the League of Nations the feel- 
ing of distrust and uneasiness must continue.” The British government, 
in refusing its adherence, said: “The League of Nations never supposed 
that among the states which might remain out of the League would be 
found so many of the most powerful nations, least of all did they foresee 
that one of them would be the United States of America.” 


Our country, therefore, having seriously handicapped fifty- 
five nations in their attempt to extend arbitration and disarmament 
and in gaining a sense of security, is under peculiar obligations to 
the world to bestir itself and cease to be an incubus to world 
progress, 

Security is a relative term. There is no means of reaching 
absolute security between individuals so long as bandits, fools and 
children can buy pistols and so long as lawmakers and courts are 
very fallible. There is no absolute guarantee of security between 
cities, though warfare between cities such as existed in Dante's 
day is now unknown. There is no guarantee of peace between one 
of our states and another albeit, despite the attack on the national 
government by a block of States, since 1789 there has been no war 
between one State and another State, and this, despite the fact 
of about eighty-seven interstate disputes, some of them of serious 
character. There is no guarantee that civil war, rebellion, revolu- 
tion and riots may not break out in this and in other countries; in 
fact, we are certain that after international war has been out- 
lawed and practically ended, strife may break out within the limits 
of acountry. The last form of killing to be abolished will be mur- 


der, which requires no collective action and organized preparation, 


and may occasionally occur at any possible future time, after sub- 
marines and tanks have become as obsolete as spears and thumb- 
screws. 

There can never be any absolute security. Nothing in this 
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world is sure but death and taxes. Here we are discussing relative 
security, practical security such as every citizen feels he possesses 
in a city of police and courts, at least, security from purposeful 
attacks; however long with our reckless building laws and con- 
gestion we permit the slaughter by automobiles in one year of more 
citizens than fell in our first four foreign wars combined. If 
practical security from ottack can be secured in small areas, why 
not in ever larger and larger ones? I know of no different prin- 
ciple involved in the two. World peace involves simply an expan- 
sion in application of those principles which have worked through 
out forty-eight States of our Federal Republic and throughout 
areas of the British Commonwealth of Nations with 400,000,000 
black, white, brown and yellow people speaking hundreds of differ- 
ent languages and having many religions. 

Hew is this comparative security against attack in smaller 
areas obtained? I was once speaking in a city in the State of 
Maine which I was told had 13,000 inhabitants. I inquired the 
number of its police and was told there were two. That city may 
have a few more policemen now and need them, but the fact 
remains, as President Hadley has said, “In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred obedience to the law is quite voluntary.” Security 
in cities, in nations and in the world depends overwhelmingly on 
the good will of the people. The people know that chaos would 
come and they themselves be despoiled if they were not obedient 
to law. 

How far shall penalties be provided for those who break the 
peace and are a public nuisance? Physical punishment in nursery 
and public school has extraordinarily diminished everywhere 
within two generations. Organized sport, team play, school cheers 
which let off steam, with milder discipline, make it possible for a 
teacher to work off the animal spirits of 2,000 boys and secure 
an obedience that the old-time schoolmaster with rattan and ferule 
never got from twenty boys. The nations are learning as late the 
lesson of national psychology as parents and teachers were in 
learning child psychology and lawmakers in learning the necessity 
of studying the psychology of criminals. A minimum of corporal 
punishment for specially unruly youngsters is sometimes whole- 
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some. Police compulsion for breakers of the law is and always will 
remain a necessity. Sheriffs, State militia or constabulary and 
a national guard will remain a necessity so long as we can see into 
the future. Now how far shall army and navy be used to serve as 
a method of attaining security ¢ 

The League of Nations provides for economic pressure and for 
the exercise of collective military power only if pacific settlement is 
refused. According to the Protocol, not yet in force, those obliga- 
tions as stated in article two “shall be interpreted as obliging each 
of the signatory powers to co-operate in resistance to any aggres- 
sion in the degree which its geographical position and its particular 
situation as regards armaments allow.” The Council can only 
recommend : it cannot decide the contribution of each state. The 
states are bound to afford passage to the troops engaged in pro- 
tecting the covenants of the League. The great difficulty has been 
in deciding what is an aggressor. Captain Pye, U. S. N., has said 
that the American policy has been that “the best defense is offense.” 
Some peacemakers have decried defensive war as often involving 
this Bernhardi conception. The great service of the Protocol is 
that it sharply defines aggression and proper defense. The 
aggressor state is to be automatically known to be an aggressor if 
it “resorts to war in violation of the undertakings contained in the 
Covenant or in the Protocol.” Violation of the rules laid down for 
a demilitarized zone shall be held equivalent to resort to war. 
International troops preserved the neutral zone of the Polish- 
Lithuanian border. Jugo-Slavia was brought to terms when she 
encroached upon Albania by the mere suggestion of economic 
pressure ; and when Italian troops fired on Corfu, two years ago, 
after Italian officers had been assassinated, the popular condemna- 
tion of Italy brought about a settlement through peaceful means. 
This attack was essentially like ours on Vera Cruz, except that 
Italy was bound by her pledges to the League and we were acting 
according to the traditional rights of a sovereign people which 
have taken no pledges and desire to go to war when they please. 

In view of the fact that the nations have almost as many 
troops under arms as there were before the World War and that 
with the fear and suspicion that still obtain, they have no inten- 
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tion of disarming before they feel that arbitration is accepted as 
obligatory and security is reasonably ensured, the question arises 
as to the right of the exercise of collective force if any nation 
refuses to arbitrate. The Christian Century has called this exer- 
cise of collective force “war.” There are many who, while consent- 
ing to the restraint and the physical punishment of individuals 
and even to the execution of individual assassins, maintain that one 
can never consider a nation of men, women and children as a unit 
to be punished for guilt. They hold that no power has the moral 
right to punish the innocent who are related to the guilty or happen 
to live in the country with them. The contention that one cannot 
indict a whole nation is sound. But the question is, which of two 
evils is the worse? Granted that no military compulsion should 
ever be exerted to enforce the Covenant agreement of League mem- 
bers or a declaration of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, just as no military force can be exercised to enforce a 
decision of our Supreme Court, nevertheless, in case of invasion 
and the oppression of a nation that consents to arbitrate, there is 
quite a different situation, which is very considerable and must 
be faced. 

What is the ethics of the situation? The famous discussion 
in the Constitutional Convention about the coercion of a State is 
important to consider. Madison, after proposing in his original 
plan to call forth the force of the Union against any member of the 
Union which failed to fulfill its duty under the articles of the 
Constitution, soon saw the folly of this and wrote, “A Union of the 
States containing such an ingredient seems to provide for its own 
destruction. The use of force against a State would seem more like 
a declaration of war than an infliction of punishment and would 
probably be considered by the party attacked as a dissolution of 
all previous compacts by which it might be bound.” It is true that 
in the comparatively recent case between Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, when there was delay in acceptance of the terms of the 
court, Chief Justice White said ‘hat he “would find a way” to 
bring about obedience ; but this was not a decision of the court. In 
its earlier days, the Supreme Court had been confronted with dis- 
obedience and its decision occasionally flouted, as in the case of 
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Georgia against the court. There have been a number of instances 
where States have ignored or refused to accept decisions of the 
lower federal courts. But in no instance has military force backed 
up the decision of the Supreme Court; and it never will be called 
to enforce a decision of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, Certain advocates of peace have rashly inferred that, 
because no force can or ought to be used in sustaining the decisions 
of the highest courts any exercise of military force would be war. 
In the Geneva Protocol, the proposals for penalties for aggression 
when the aggressor is recognized by the League as such are essen- 
tially the same as those provided by the United States for keeping 
law and order when there is an outbreak in our republic. This is 
not war. Again and again the United States forces have entered 
different Statés to maintain peace until violent discord had ceased 
and the original dispute could either be left unsettled or settled by 
peaceful means. They were carrying out essentially police meas- 
ures. The policeman does not settle a dispute. He insists that 
brawlers shall not stab each other when they have a dispute, and 
he takes them to court. The collective force of the city or of the 
nation in restraining disorder and in compelling resource to courts 
is the same type of force as that advocated by the framers of 
article ten of the Covenant and of article eleven of the Geneva 
Protocol. It may involve suffering of the innocent. But so does 
the arrest of a criminal father bring suffering to innocent wife and 
children. So may the appearance of federal troops in turbulent 
States. The question is, which is the greater of two evils, to let a 
comparatively few suffer or to let violence have free rein and 
involve many more in suffering ? 

Collective, repressive military force has none of the char- 
acteristics of predatory, revengeful war. It is not conducted by 
nations that have a personal grievance. Just as rioting ceases 
when federal troops appear, so it goes without saying that no single 
power will ever stand out against a collective force that is vastly 
superior. There is no reason to suppose that military repressive 


measures will ever have to be employed against an aggressor when 
the contending nation has agreed to arbitrate. Will it suffice, in 
view of the mad conflict between Greece and Bulgaria which so 
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recently brought the League Council into prompt action, to 
abolish all repressive force beyond that of economic and diplomatic 
pressure? Evidently no nation goes so far as concerns its national 
administration. Arbitration, Security, Disarmament—this is the 
sequence insisted on by our nation and all others. Granted that 
complete, universal disarmament would bring security from attack. 
The question is, what, under existing conditions of portentous arma- 
ments, continued fear and suspicion, the nations can be persuaded 
to carry as a minimum of force? The requirement to use force as a 
last resort to drive home an aggressor is the chief reason for 
American hesitancy to enter the League. It is the serious objec- 
tion which Great Britain finds to the Protocol. The proposal of 
Professor Shotwell is one that deserves serious consideration. It 
is that the use of force by the League members shall not be obliga- 
tory, as the Protocol would make it, but optional. An aggressor 
nation would at first suffer milder coercion, economic pressure, 
possibly blockade; though that should never go so far as to starve 
a people and never when, as in the Allied blockade of Germany 
after the Armistice, it was exercised on a nation that had laid 
down its arms, or at least had ceased fighting. The sole object of 
collective force should be to compel the aggressor to cease aggres- 
sion and should go no further, so far as armed force is concerned. 
Economic pressure might be brought to bear to compel restitution 
and damages from the aggressor. 

If the aggressor is outlawed and as such deprived of any 
security for his property in other lands; if he retains no rights that 
any nation is bound to respect; if he has several antagonists 
instead of his one enemy, such an aggressor is bound to come to 
terms. If, in the remotely conceivable circumstance that several 
nations likewise become aggressors and come to the help of this 
aggressor, we should then see on a large scale such a condition as 
existed during our Civil War. It would mean another World War. 
But the probability of another World War unless the nations accept 
responsibility for suppressing aggression and pledge themselves to 
peaceful settlement of their disputes is incaleulably greater. The 
confounding of the police type of force with that of rival armies 
and navies tends to prevent the assurance of a minimum of protec- 
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tive force in the background. This assurance would lead to de- 
crease of armaments and a sense of security. Without this sense of 
security disarmament cannot be expected, and any fantastic and 
theoretical objections to it are out of harmony with provision for 
the collective repression of violence in other fields and are a 
hindrance to world peace. The Locarno agreements and similar 
ones now following between other nations are encouraging but 
they cannot accomplish everything. 

The primary consideration is the international agreement on 
certain standards of international conduct and the education of the 
world to sacrifice everything for the maintenance of those stand- 
ards. The world is now practically agreed to condemn and repress 
any nation that attacks another which stands ready to arbitrate. 

Now that Germany is admitted into the League of Nations, 
we are seeing that obstacles which at first seemed insurmountable, 
by further conference and delay, have been removed. The Geneva 
Protocol, or its essential features, though at first meeting with 
equally insurmountable obstacles to its acceptance, will later come 
to its fruition. It is the business of Christians to see that it is not 
forgotten. The church has not only the task of arousing right 
sentiment, but of helping to clear thought when good people are 
divided and confused as to the kind or degree of force to be per- 
mitted in a world which is seeking for justice, security and peace. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


Bieness is not greatness. Any living rose is greater than a 
dead mountain. Any working man with spade and cart, if given 
time enough, could create a mountain, but no human being ever 
manufactured a living rose. Little Athens has affected classic 
history more than all Africa, and Jerusalem for religion more than 
all the rest of the world. A Babe born in a barn, in a village of a 
far-off province of the Roman empire, is still going on to rule the 
earth, not by might but by love. War worked by big-sized force has 
always been a final failure in its results; service wrought by spir- 
itual sacrifice will one day win the world. Goodness is the only 
genuine greatness. 


Farru, dealing with history, says of the Advent that the Son 
of God did come more than nineteen centuries ago; Hope, dreaming 
of a Second Advent, often says that he will come again; but Love, 
greatest of all in present fellowship with Christ, knows that he is 
constantly coming in spiritual presence and is here to-day. Here 
is the message of the present Advent: “Behold I stand at the door 
and knock.” 


Mysticism, when practical in its philosophy and not panthe- 
istic in its faith, does not identify the world of nature and that of 
spirit. But it does see in the visible universe an artistic symbol- 


ism of the invisible kingdom. It sees and hears God everywhere. 
Here is a recently written verse addressed to Saint Francis, ex- 
pressing this persuasion: 


“Your gospel of acceptance that transposes 
God, and the earthly beauty he has made, 
Finding the resurrection in the roses 
And all the angels in a single blade, 
And having heard 
The Twelve Apostles in the voice of a bird,” 
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This conforms to the Pauline teaching of a spiritual body for the 
redeemed soul and a recreated and spiritualized world for its 
dwelling place. 


MIsBEHAVIORISM goes on pigeon-holing all that is worth while 
in our human life. Doctor Dorsey in a late little work, The Nature 
of Man, keeps on drumming his pseudo-scientific jazz. Here are 
some of his sentences: “What has evolved is not life but 
living mechanism.” “Man, ameba, pig-iron, and hydrogen 
atoms may have minds. I cannot prove they have none. I can say 
that their behavior can be better understood on the hypothesis that 
mind is a pure superstition.” Certainly the so-called animism of 
our savage ancestors was quite as intelligently scientific as these 
opinions of a writer who denies the existence of his own mind. 
Chemie rhythm cannot tell us everything, and our metaphysical 
terms of personality can cover more facts both within and outside 
the brain than all this physical nonsense. A mental mechanist can 
run all material mechanism better than this soulless author is run 
by it. 


Wownper is an element in life which reveals the measureless 
size of the soul. Those who wonder not are merely minikin in a 
mind which is conscious of only an infinitesimal universe. The 
wondering spirit is like that strong angel, standing with one foot 
on the land and the other on the sea, haloed with a rainbow and 
thrilled by an infinite vision. Wonder makes all experience glori- 
ous by giving the soul a possible possession of the actual universe 


of God, and forever pushing aside all the limits of human progress. 


Music, because of its intangible material, tone in rhythm, 
melody and harmony, is, akin to poetry, the most spiritual of arts. 
In the Bible, whenever the window of heaven opens we can hear 
the choruses of the angels and redeemed souls. One wonders how 
many of these celestial songs have been perpetuated in the music of 
the church. Are we still echoing what the morning stars sang to- 
gether? or the glory anthem of the angels in the sky over Bethle- 
hem? Handel, whose Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is based 
on one of these heavenly anthems, said concerning its composition : 
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“TI did think I did see all heaven before me and the great God 
himself !” 


Deatu, to the Christian, is not an end, but a beginning, a gate- 
way into eternal life. George Herbert, in one of his poems, has 
made concerning it an Advent message: 


A rhyme of good Death’s inn, 
My love came to that door; 

And she had need of many things, 
The way had been so sore. 


My love she lifted up her head, 
“And is there room?” said she; 
“There was no room in Bethlehem’s inn 
For Christ who died for me.” 


But said the keeper of the inn, 
“His name is on the door.” 

My love then straightway entered there: 
She hath come back no more. 


Christmas, therefore, as well as Easter, is a fair festival of im- 
mortality. 


Joun Witmor, Earl of Rochester, poet and profligate of the 
eighteenth century, wrote libels and satires concerning the social 
scamps of his age. This reckless rake was certainly more in- 
telligibly moral in his mental-attitude than the decadent realists 
of to-day. And this was because he had the sense to place moral 
values above that shallow intellectualism that leaves ethics out of 
thought. Here are some lines of his which Tennyson regarded as 
having “terrific force”: 

Reason, an ignis fatuus of the Mind, 

Which leaves the Light of Nature, Sense behind, 
Pathless, and dangerous, wand’ring ways it takes, 
Through Error’s fenny bogs, and thorny brakes; 


Whilst the misguided Follower climbs with pain, 
Mountains of Whimseys heapt in his own brain. 


Then old Age, and Experience, hand in hand, 
Lead him to death, and make him understand, 
After a search so painful, and so long, 

That all his Life he has been in the wrong. 
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Such abuse of Reason may seem absurd to those silly sophists who 
exalt logie above life, and mind over morals, but the Kantian 
emphasis on the practical reason is now blossoming into a per- 
sonalistic philosophy, which is, as Doctor Knudson calls it in his 


great book, The Philosophy of Personalism,” the “metaphysics of 


religion.” 


CuvurcH unity certainly has not yet been reached by the Con- 
ference on Faith and Order held at Lausanne, Switzerland, this 
year. But, without question, there has been a forward movement 
toward Christian unity by spiritual fellowship. In the report on 
confession of faith, high above their acceptance of the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, there is this wonderful statement of a 


“solemn and unanimous testimony that no external and written 
standards can take the place of that inward and personal experience ‘of 
union with the living Christ, which is the only evidence of spiritual 
vitality, and that the object of our faith is not any statement about Christ, 
but the Lord Jesus Christ himself.” 


This emphasis, now affirmed as universal, of the indwelling of the 
divine presence will make the Holy Spirit, who is the present re- 
vealer of Christ, the true Source of a “Holy Catholic Church, the 
communion of saints.” This is the historical essential in Meth- 
odist teaching and supreme over all confessional beliefs and insti- 
tutional organizations. 


OrietnaL sin is more than a historical or anthropological 
theory. It is not the very important Adam-Fall story nor the fool- 
ish allegation that evolution cancels the Fall of Man which would 
blot out the universal fact of sinful tendencies in all natures. It is 
a fact of personal religious experience and one which must not be 
attributed to God, the Creator, as the author of evil. We possess 
it as a race, and therefore some historic or scientific event, not 
unlike the story of the Fall, must have occurred. But our Armin- 
ian theology can assert a more marvelous fact of human experi- 
ence. There is Universal Grace given to every man as a sure tri- 
umph over Original Sin. Grace and Sin met each other at the 
closed gates of a Lost Paradise. 
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Guitt is not involved in Original Sin. Little children, al- 
though there may be such inherited elements in their growing dis- 
positions, are all in the Kingdom of Heaven, and can be kept there 
if the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit is maintained in their 


lives by personal decision as they approach adolescence. John 
Wesley, in his revision of the Anglican Articles of Religion, did 
intend to strike out all Calvinism and sacerdotalism, Probably it 
was by a slight neglect in working this big job that-he failed to can- 
cel the phrase “original guilt” from Article 11 on “Of the Word, 
or Son of God, who was made Very Man.” Yet he did cut the 
word “fault” out of Article [IX on “Of Original or Birth Sin.” 
Regeneration, which begins with forgiveness of all personal guilt, 
will reach its climax in entire sanctification, in which the Second 
Adam, who is Christ, will wholly displace inherited sin in the re- 
deemed soul. Surely none of us have ever had a sense of original 
guilt. The fruit which Adam ate has left no conviction in our 
conscience. But such sin may become guilt when as we grow aware 
of inward inclination to evil we make no effort for complete salva- 
tion. 


THE CHAIN OF PROVIDENCE 
A Tuanxservine Exposirion 


Our Thanksgiving Day rests on two convictions—that there 
is something for which we should be thankful, and Some One to 
thank. The pessimist with his despair of life which denies God, 
and the agnostic with his boasted ignorance of the unknown, which 
is a doubt of God, cannot keep full holiday on November 24, 1927. 
The only note that fits our joy is that struck by the doxology: 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow!” Thanksgiving Day 
leads us to the acknowledgment of God. We cannot rest in second 
causes but must go up to “the Father of Lights, the giver of every 
good and perfect gift.” 

While in the first chapter of Genesis we see a Creator of 
heaven and earth and all things in them, perhaps it is in the proph- 
ecies of Hosea that we can most closely find the highest realiza- 
* tion of God as the great Provider, conceived as the husband of a 
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betrothed bride, his own people. Hosea thus pictures Providence 
as a chain between God and man: 

“And it shall come to pass in that day, I will answer, Jehovah says, 
I will answer the heavens and they shall answer the earth and the earth 


shall answer the grain and the new vine and the oil; and they shall 
answer Jezreel.” Hosea 2. 21, 22. 


Tue Links or tHe Cuarn 


1. Jezreel, the seed of God, is simply our humanity with 
its hunger and need. It is man, that animal whose appetites are 
back of all the world’s work, and whose cry is heard: “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” He cries and his prayer does not go out 
into unsympathizing silence, nor merely to grain and ground and 
sky, but finds its way to the Father Almighty. There is a bodily 
need beneath all our other artificial wants. Jezreel asks for the 
corn and vine and oil. 

2. The corn, vine and oil is a type of that vegetable king- 
dom on which man and the whole animal kingdom rests. This is 
-an absolute dependence of mankind. Our world, as to vegetable 
food, never has three months full provision ahead. A single uni- 
versal failure of crops would depopulate the entire planet. The 
leaf, whose morphology forms all parts of a plant, is the mysterious 
shield which God has placed between us and death. Grain and 


fruit, especially the former, seem to have appeared with man on 
the earth. And grain is an annual, which proves his perpetual 
dependence and calls for his constant effort. 


3. The earth doubtless means that inorganic mineral king- 
dom on which all rests and from which all animals and vegetables 
are made. “Of the dust of the earth” are shaped all living things. 
Back of all vitalism are these chemical elements, called earth. 
Grain finds its source in the ground. 

4. One cannot but marvel if Hosea in the word heavens had 
not forecast those physical forces which in the science of to-day 
are the subtler energies behind all material things. Grain only 
springs from the ground by these forces of light and air. As far 
as we can know, even now, all in our earthly life is from the sky. 
Transformed sunlight is a common term for all organisms. They 
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all live by grace of the sunshine poured on the wintry world. So 
flowers came down from the mountain side to bloom in the valley. 
Not only in the wilderness but everywhere our bread is from 
heaven. Starry influences stir the soil and make leaf, bud, blos- 
som, fruit and grain. We are all in some sense children of the sun 
and foster children of the sky. 

5. As Jezreel, man, is portrayed at the lower end of this 
chain of the universe, Jehovah, the God of Israel, is made its 
higher end and primary source. No matter how complex is all 
our economic mechanism, and nothing is more mysterious, at last 
all its cords are fastened to the throne of the Eternal. No wonder 
that even ancient pagans made all our earthly gifts divine. In 
Hellenic mythology, Demeter brought grain, Bacchus the vine and 
Athene the olive tree. Thus corn, wine and oil were regarded as 
gifts of the Greek gods. Perhaps we of the present age are often 
more pagan than were they when we imagine it is human genius 
and effort which is making our bread and all our wealth. The 
One God is back of all things. Of every blessing we must say, 
“This also cometh from the Lord of Hosts.” 

In this pictured chain of Providence linking God, grain, 
earth, sky and man, the prophet hears nature and man join in a 
great worship. Have we no ears to hear that universal prayer to- 
day? The waves are whiterobed priests kneeling upon the ocean 
shore intoning solemn litanies; the wind joins the chant as it 
touches with its fingers the lyre of the forest; the stars are still 
singing in their spheral march; while man, the high priest of na- 
ture holds up his censer and presents the universal offering to the 
Maker, and “I will answer, saith Jehovah.” 


Gop anp Nature 


This chain of natural things is held up by persons at each end. 
Things exist by the act of a Person and for the sake of persons. So 
nature is not merely mechanical, for while man may and often does 
leave his work and go away, God must always stand behind his 
picture and poem, keeping the colors. brilliant and the melody 
sweet. He is the Living God and not an absentee. He is not the 
fatalistie God of the Deists, one who made the universe, as man 
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makes a clock, and having wound it up stands aside to let it go. 
He is still at work in deeds of creative power and preserving love. 
He does not watch the worlds windsail like ships with their cargoes 
of souls, but himself trims the spars, sets the sails and holds the 
guiding wheel. He bears his universe as a flower upon his bosom. 
He often stoops from the starry skies to retouch the pictures both 
of nature and of human life. God is artist, sculptor, poet, archi- 
tect, farmer. He brings forth every year his harvests and renew- 
ing his ancient rapture cries to his children: “Rejoice with Me!” 

Everything, therefore, is a gift and there is an element of grace 
in all nature which is not material bounty alone but spiritual 
thought and skill, divine beauty and gladness. Gift is a flowerlike 
word, full of all the fragrance of heaven’s gardens. What a string 
of pearls is ours: blessings of body and soul, rich in life, reason, 
memory, imagination, and love. What rich clusters God’s vine- 
yards bear! father, mother and filial friendships, art, literature, 
commerce and country. This is the real significance of that poor 
fetishism which blindly endowed inanimate things with magic 
powers. All of nature is sovereign grace and the universe is aflame 
with God. 

Nature is a witness of a divine truth. The harvest still con- 
firms that old-time covenant made with Noah of the perpetually 
repeated processes of the Divine Providence. Each harvest comes 
as a holy surprise. God has not forgotten his world. It is full 
of the signs of his presence, power and love. 


Msn anp NaTuRE 


While God is acting at his supreme end of the chain, man 
also must be creative at the other. 


Man must transform the earth. He is placed here to struggle 
and subdue it. God has ordained that grain, ground and sky shall 
hear and obey the human voice. Man has real dominion over 


things. He is king in the palace of this planet; the sun is his 
servant, the moon his lantern, the earth his empire. Flowers are 
his tribute, the birds his songsters, and wreaths of empire are on 
his brow. God divides his eternal throne with man and man 
shares his sovereignty on earth. Man makes himself by remaking 
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nature. To create a cranberry, an apple or a pumpkin means 
growth from barbarism to civilization. So nature prays to man 
as well as to God. Dull carbon cries, “Make me into flaming 
brightness,” and out of it man makes fire; the vile offal prays, 
“Make me into grain, fruit and flowers,” and man makes manure 
into fields and gardens of bread and bloom. 

This is a testimony to God as well as an exaltation of human- 
ity. If it required man to change former wild vegetation into 
present food, and wild animal species into strange domestic 
varieties, it also took a God to change an animal into a man and to 
make of man a Moses or a Shakespeare. 

Yet man’s agency is necessary in the building of his own 
being. God could feed us by such a pamperization as sending 
down an aerial craft laden with fruits from the Elysian fields. 
But that is not the divine program nor the human need. Man him- 
self must become a maker. He must work on the divine lines. 
All force is power of God, true science is discovery of God, genuine 
art is imitation of God and real religion is the indwelling of God. 
In all our work there is constantly becoming more of God and less 


of man. God carries our messages by his electricity and pulls our 
wagons by his steam. And man is, after all, the almoner of God’s 
bounty. The poor may well ask on Thanksgiving Day, “Do we have 
any reason for gratitude?’ So might complain a street Arab in- 
haling the steaming fragrance of a kitchen from outside. There 


seems to be too much crowding at the table of blessing. Man must 
not only make food like God, he must distribute blessings to his 
fellowmen. 

What may nature become if man works at it? When we no 
more disgrace iron by making guns, nor manufacture dynamite to 
blow up cities, our human mastery will not be so slow and weak as it 
is to-day. When shall man the creator become loving like God ? 

In the coming harmony of God, Nature and Man as one flesh 
shall thrill together along the entire Chain of Being. “Let the 
field be joyful and all that is therein,” and then not only shall “the 
heavens be glad and the earth rejoice,” but man shall see in this 
chain of Providence links of gold binding him to God. All life 
shall become rapturous with praise and thanksgiving. 
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DAVID—SHEPHERD, SINGER, SOLDIER, STATESMAN 


Tue life of David covers the whole Canaanitish world. But 
there are special spots of interest: Bethlehem, where he was born, 
in northern Judea ; Gibeah, of Saul, a Benjamite town a few miles 
north of Jerusalem, where he resided for a time at Saul’s court; 
Adullam, twelve miles southwest of Bethlehem, on the slope of the 
western Judean hills; the wilderness of Judea to the eastward, 
where he hid as an outlaw; the shephelah, or low-lying plains of 
southern Palestine, near the Great Sea, where he lived as an exile; 
Hebron, in southern Judea, where he reigned as king for seven and 
one half years; and Jerusalem, City of David, his capital for 
thirty-three years. 

The date of his royal accession was about 1017 Bs. c. His 
reign, therefore, may easily be remembered as a full millennium 
before the birth of Christ. It was a time of lull in the invasions 
from Assyria and Egypt. The lands of the Euphrates and Nile 
were weak and therefore quiet. This gave David his chance to 
conquer the entire Canaanite world. 

David is the central figure in Hebrew history. His royal 
lineage forms the earthly pedigree of Jesus Christ. No story is 
more stirring and no character more commanding and full of fas- 
cinating interest in ancient literature. His is a unique personality 
whose many-sided traits have many lessons for life. 


1. David the shepherd boy.—As the youngest son of his father 


Jesse he followed the pastoral calling of his Semitic ancestors— 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. His elder brothers took the more 
modern tasks of agriculture. He was a radiant youth, glowing 
with beauty and vitality, distinguished from his dark-haired kins- 
men by a fairer face and auburn hair. His youth was a pastoral 
idyl, a life of the open air, full of fellowship with nature and living 
things. He kept his father’s flocks in the fields near Bethlehem, 
probably on more barren heights than the golden wheat-fields where 
Ruth, his great-grandmother, had gleaned, and where his brothers 
toiled. His task was one that called for courage. To keep sheep 
next the Judean desert meant to fight wolves and other wild beasts. 
He tells us how he slew the lion and the bear. Here he learned 
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fearlessly to face the foe and so dared with the shepherd’s sling to 
smite down Philistia’s most gigantic strength. But it was not 
David alone but David plus God who did it. He never ceased to 
be a shepherd first of sheep and afterward of men. So in these 
same fields, one thousand years later, shepherds became the heralds 
of that second David, the Good Shepherd of all humanity. 

2. David the minstrel.—In all poetic pastorals shepherds have 
been described as musicians, making their sheep and other animals 
glad with their melodies. But David was a master of music, an 
inventor of musical instruments more modern than those of the 
antediluvian Jubal. His artistry had magical power, and he was 
summoned with his harp to master the morbid melancholy of Saul 
with sweet strains. There is healing power in music. May we not 
imagine that he was both a pupil and a teacher at the “student 
lodgings” (Naioth) near Ramah, where he spent some time at the 
religious and musical schools of Samuel, his forerunner! Music 
has always been a sacred art, and there is little doubt that with its 
inspiring beauty the harper David greatly enriched the worship 
of Jehovah. 

3. David the king and statesman.—He was not a soldier king, 
a warrior of the cheaper type ; he was a royal impersonation of his 
own people. Both the high spiritua] ideals and the curious weak- 
nesses of Israel were incarnate in him. His change of his capital 
from Hebron in the extreme south to Jerusalem was a bit of noble 
diplomacy; for Jerusalem was practically a neutral territory, a 
true political center. His son Solomon, by building the Temple, 
made it a religious center. Later Josiah, by the abolition of all 
local shrines of worship, made it the Holy City—a city that be- 
longs to all time. More than the City of David, it became the City 
of God—the type of that spiritual dominion which, coming down 
from heaven, shall one day fill the whole earth. 

Under David, Israel reached the zenith of its political power. 
Philistia, Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Syria submitted to his scep- 
ter, and the sway of the Hebrew Empire was extended from the 
Mediterranean to the borders of Mesopotamia, from the Red Sea 
to Lebanon and Damascus. The imperial dream of universal sov- 
ereignty had already come to the pagan empires of the East. But 
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the Messianic hope of Israel was different. It was more than a 
military dream of conquest and tribute; it was a glorious hope of 
a rule of righteousness and peace. Her empire melted away, but 
the vision endured—a vision of a universal King and a Servant of 
both Jehovah and humanity, which is being spiritually fulfilled in 
the spreading sway of great David’s greater Son. 

4. David the sinner.—He was a king, a hero, and a man, but 
not a saint. Lust and murder stained his hands until God would 
not let him build for him a temple. 

Was he a “man after God’s own heart,” as the Bible calls him ? 
Yes, in the sense that all sinners may become so by bitter remorse 
and unfeigned penitence. God did pardon his soul but did not let 
him lose the sad earthly consequences of his sins. His children, 
Ammon, Absalom, and others, made his-old age a tragedy. He was 
in his glorious kingliness a type of the coming King of kings, but 
in his human sinfulness he was a type of and vivid lesson for 
us all. 

5. David the poet.—David the minstrel became David the 
psalmist. Probably but few of the Psalms are from his pen. Yet 
as we still think of Charles Wesley as the author of The Methodist 
Hymnal, doubtless psalmody began with King David. As tradi- 
tion makes Moses the author of Israel’s law, and Solomon of its 
didactic wisdom, so David is made the source of its lyrics. In his 
history are included three great songs: the dirge on the death of 
Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 1. 19-27), the song of deliverance sung 
after triumph over the Philistines (2 Sam. 22), and his death ode 
(2 Sam. 23. 1-7). Doubtless these and others of his secular and 
sacred lyrics were recorded in that early anthology of Hebrew 
poetry the Book of Jashar. And who was better fitted, because of 
richly varied experience and many moods, to express in rhythm all 
human emotion? The Hebrew hymnbook grew for hundreds of 
years until it is now the supreme book of worship for all mankind. 
Penitence, thanksgiving, meditation, petition, and praise meet on 
its pages in words that fit all souls. David is still the chorister 
of our sacred song. 

6. David the friend.—In that dirge referred to above he sings 
this loving lamentation : 
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“I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women.” 


David and Jonathan are the eternal patterns of friendship, that 
fairest flower in the garden of life. More even than Damon and 
Pythias in the classics, Goethe and Schiller in literature, Wesley 
and Fletcher in religion, they reveal the loveliness of that tie which 
binds souls in faithful fellowship. 

David was a man of heart, both passionate and tender in his 
love. His wail of sorrow, “O Absalom, my son, . .. would | 
had died for thee,” sadly calls across the ages to find an echo in the 
soul of many a heartbroken parent. What wonder that we see in 
him a foreshadowing of that Friend of friends, who says to his 
disciples and to all who follow him, “No longer do I call you 
servants; . . . but I have called you friends” ? 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


For suggestions for Christmas sermons, the Eprror ventures to com- 
mend his own little book, Christmas Canticles, which contains the sub- 
stance of a dozen sermons delivered by him in his more than forty years 
of pastoral ministry. Here are given some notes, without homiletic ar- 
rangement, which may suggest another type of address on the Incarna- 
tion. The series of sermon outlines on the Seven Words of the Cross are 
completed in this number. 


IMMANUEL 


Therefore the Lord himself will give you a sign: Behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son and shall call his name Immanuel. Isaiah 
7.14; Matt. 1.23. 


Whether or not this is a Messianic prophecy, as is much debated by 
critics to-day, the Gospel of Matthew does use it as a picture of Jesus 
Christ, and all who by faith have come in fellowship with the Saviour do 
know that he can be called Immanuel, meaning God is with us. 

Just as in the first chapter of Genesis the divine creation finds its 
climax in man, so in the first chapter of John man reaches the consumma- 
tion of his history in God. “In the beginning” finds a glorious ending in 
“The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

When we say Creator we see God far above us, when we say Ruler or 
King, feeling the moral power of law, we often feel God against us, but 
in the light of the gospel we see God with us in most loving fellowship, 
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for Immanuel, God with us, the Divine Son, takes the human name Jesus, 
meaning Saviour. 

Perhaps there is no nobler Old Testament statement than “Enoch 
walked with God,” but the teaching of the New Testament is a more per- 
fect revelation, for it reveals that God walks with us. 

The ubiquity of God is perhaps an esoteric belief of all religions. As 
Paul said to Athenians: “He is not far from each one of us.” But Christi- 
anity makes God one with man. He is no longer a far-off fact that mazes 
the mind and paralyzes the will. He is with us, for us and in us, in life, 
labor, experience, suffering, and even death; with man in birth, infancy, 
adolescence, manhood and all of life. 

This divine unity touches even the humblest forms of humanity. 
His royal mansion is a manger, his earthly throne is that Cross to which 
he is lifted up. 

Immanuel, the Word made flesh, makes the human body—hands, head, 
and heart—mean more than the cheap way man uses them. There becomes 
something divine in all nature. Eternity is wedded to time. The finite 
is fastened to the Infinite. 

Christ is the center of history. His Advent is both an end and a be- 
ginning. It completes creation and starts redemption. He is the goal of 
Nature and the starting point of Grace. 

The word Immanuel links together all the festal days of the Church 
—Christmas, Easter and the Pentecost. That last spiritual birthday of 
the Church makes Christ an inward reality in all religious life. It ful- 
fills his promise: “Lo, I am with you alway.” 

Adam Clarke, that first great Methodist commentator, said: “In what 
sense is God with us? In his Incarnation united to our nature, God with 
man, God in man. He is God with us to comfort, enlighten, protect and 
defend us in time of temptation and trial and in the hour of death, and 
God with and in us, and we with and in him to all eternity.” 

Let Him become one of us that we may become one in Him. 

“Born is our Immanuel 


As proclaimed by Gabriel:— 
In excelsis gloria!” 


Tue SrxtH Worp or THE Cross 
It is finished.—John 19. 30. 


This word means more than “ended,” it means “achieved,” “accom- 
plished.” Few of humanity can say it. Neither the artisan nor the artist, 
the philosopher nor the statesman fully fulfills the purpose of life. Our 
human life is one of shreds and patches. We are constantly crowded with 
uncompleted work, unfinished manuscripts, pictures, etc. Yet Jesus 
could say it at less than forty years of age. When all seemed lost, he 
declared all won. From an earthly point of view, his life seemed a failure. 
But Christ changed the standard of achievement for the world. 

1. The Dominance of External Things is past.—Jesus came to estab- 
list a spiritual faith and his death is the assertion of the supremacy of 
spirit. 
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Ritual religion is done with. The “veil of the temple is rent in 
twain.” Ceremonial law has fulfilled its mission. The work of all 
earthly sanctuaries is made complete and henceforth the Holiest Place 
is in the heavens, the realm of the unseen, and therefore it is everywhere. 
Type and shadows are passed away. The world is passing from form to 
spirit. “The old order changes giving place to new.” Symbols and signs 
surrender to substance. That delusion of an earthly Messianic Kingdom 
has vanished, those materialistic hopes have departed before this vision 
of a crucified Christ. 

2. Therefore Prophecy is Fulfilled.—There is hardly a chapter of the 
Old Testament that does not symbolically speak of Him. Patriarchs with 
glowing faces, poets with heaven-born minstrelsy, prophets with tongues 
of fire. How apparently contradictory are those ancient statements! He 
is Lion and Lamb, sinless yet sin-laden, fair yet without beauty. But now 
he has unbolted every lock of the treasure house of Holy Scripture, and 
every jewel glitters on his breast. 

3. The Atonement is Accomplished.—Redemption of humanity is 
achieved. Nothing needs to be added—no stitch to the seamless robe, no 
mite to the ransom price. He has fully disclosed that nature of God 
which is at once Justice and Mercy. His obedience is perfect. Jesus paid 
it all. There are no supplementary works of righteousness. “Love's re- 
deeming work is done.” 

4. His Human Suffering is Completed.—The Passion is past and the 
triumph begins. The self-exile from the Father’s glory is ended, and 
Christ returns to the bosom of the Eternal. To those rough soldiers at 
the foot of the Cross it may have meant, “It is all over with him.” But 
“with a loud voice” it was more than a cry of relief after toil and pain. 
It was more, even, than the joy of the exile at the sight of home or of the 
spent workman for his house of rest; it was a blast of the jubilee trumpet 
for heaven, hell and earth. He has won back the sovereignty of the world. 

5. Personal Salvation is Finished.—The hope of the believer is in 
Christ’s finished work. We who are one with him are at the windward 
of the storm. “He shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” 
God has done his part for man. Every barrier is down on the divine side 
and the divine part of redemption is complete. And those believing may 
cry, “Hallelujah! ’tis done!” “For ye are complete in Him.” His is the 
finished life and as many as touch him are made whole. 


“And I smiled to see God’s greatness 
Flow around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness his rest.” 


“It is finished,” in Redemption is like the “it was so” of the creation 
story. And this is the significance of the Lord’s Supper. It is not to re- 
peat again the sacrifice, as is vainly taught by Rome, but to constantly 
assure us of an accomplished salvation. Well for us all if in response we 
can cry: “Lord, here is my work; thou gavest me seeds and I come from 
thy garden laden with flowers and fruit; I have finished the work thou 
gavest me to do.” 
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Tue Last Worp or THE Cross 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.—Luke 23. 46. 


How interested we are in the last words of a dying friend, yet they 
are often disappointing, for most of us human beings are not at our best 
at the hour of dissolution. But it was quite otherwise with Jesus. He 
died in full consciousness and the perfect mental and moral strength of 
his manhood. This makes all the Seven Words of quite unspeakable 
value, and especially this last word. He has just cried, “It is finished!” his 
farewell to earth, and now comes a new beginning as he turns toward 
heaven and God with a greeting. Desertion and darkness are past and 
his soul breaks from the encircling gloom with a radiant trust that cries 
“Father!” 

What words are more fitting on dying lips than those of Holy Scrip- 
ture? Four of the Seven Words are from the Psalms. And this last word 
of Jesus has been again and again the dying prayer of his saints. St. 
Stephen, Augustine, Basil, Bernard, Epiphanius, St. Louis, John Huss, 
Jerome of Prague, Columbus, Luther, Melancthon, and many others re- 
peated this at their parting hour. He, our great Exemplar, has been 
teaching his followers how to die. Here are a few of the lessons of this 
Seventh Word. 

1. His Death was Voluntary.—In the words of Isaiah, “He poured 
forth his soul unto death.” In this respect his dying was unlike ours. 
We yield to the great enemy because mastered by his power and empire. 
But death had no claim upon Jesus. He was without sin, and said him- 
self: “I have power to lay down my life and I have power to take it up.” 
His death is a voluntary offering—not merely something extorted by cruel 
and murderous hands but the free gift of infinite love and self-sacrifice. 
This, too, seems noted by the “loud cry.” He was still strong. It was no 
such death through weakness that we may undergo; but while heaven 
and earth mourn Death flees before him, the gates of Hades are broken 
and hell trembles. He proves himself the master of the death kingdom 
by breaking into it. 

2. His Death was Peaceful.—He presses past the Father’s house to the 
Father’s bosom. He bows his head as if resting it on the Father’s breast. 
What he seeks is not the acclaim of angelic legions, the thunder psalm 
of the redeemed, the splendors of heavenly glory, but Jesus passes where 
“beyond these voices there is peace.” 


“Upon the Cross, peace falls like balm, 
And the Lord’s soul is yet more calm 
Than the Commendo of his Psalm.” 


As on the seventh day God rested from his labors, so this Seventh Word 
is a signal for a spiritual response after the years of mortal struggle. So 
does God still “give to his beloved sleep.” 

3. His Death was Trustful—He commends his spirit to the Father’s 
hands. The word indicates a deposit, a trust delivered for safe keeping. 
“All souls are mine,” saith the Lord, and they are only safe in his care. 
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He alone has the power, wisdom and love needed for a trustee of souls. 
Doubtless the hope of a resurrection is involved in this deposit of the 
spirit. He will keep it “against that day.” A trust in the Father is the 
surest victory over death both in body and soul. “Thou hast opened the 
gates of Paradise to all believers.” 

4. His Death is going Home.—The supreme movement of life is 
Fatherward. From God toe God, such is the story of the soul. As birds 
find their way to summer skies, so the heart of the Eternal Father draws 
the hearts of his children. To all our orphaned and lonely hearts, Jesus 
shows the way home. 

If Christ could trust himself into his Father’s hands, those of power 
and majesty, can we not trust our lives into his own pierced hands of love 
whose tenderness we know? 

It is traditionally said that Jesus died facing the west. Surely that 
is the direction hts gospel has gone and must go in the world conquest. 
Has it reached you? Living is as perilous as dying. Let us even now 
commit the sin-stained spirit to the Saviour and Redeemer. 


THE ARENA 


GAINSBOROUGH’S DEBT TO HIS NONCONFORMIST PARENTAGE 





THE great painter of “The Blue Boy,” Gainsborough, the bicentenary 
of whose birth occurs early in May, is another example of very outstand- 
ing achievement flowering from Nonconformist stock. 

His father was one of the prominent men in Sudbury, England, and 
was a tower of strength to the Independents, as the Congregationalists 
were then called. In his latter days he is described as “a fine old man, who 
wore his hair parted carefully, and was remarkable for the whiteness 
and the regularity of his teeth.” 

From him the great painter inherited the sturdiness of character 
which stood him in such good stead in his dealings wita the world. His 
second brother, Humphrey, became an Independent minister, and settled 
at Henley-on-the-Thames, and it is said that he was offered and declined 
church preferment. 

One of Gainsborough’s early biographers, Fulcher, describes the 
painter, thus: “He was handsome, of a fair complexion, regular features, 
tall, well proportioned. His forehead, though not high, was broad and 
strongly marked, his nose Roman, his mouth and eye denoting humor 
and refinement; the general expression of his face thoughtful, though not 
altogether pleasant.” 

At the outset of his career, Gainsborough’s pictures changed hands 
at fifteen dollars apiece. Thanks to the fact that his wife had a sufficient 
annuity of her own, he was able to devote his whole mind to his art, with- 
out any of those sordid distractions that have hampered other artists. 
His sense of humor, and the natural independence of character he 
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inherited from his Puritan sire, occasionally interfered with his earn- 
ing capacity, as the following anecdote, narrated by Thicknesse, proves: 

“When a certain rich citizen was sitting for him with his five-guinea, 
new-powdered wig on, the chap looked so rum, and sat so pretty, that poor 
G. found it impossible not to burst out into a fit of laughter, and while 
he was waiting for some occasion to plead his excuse, the alderman de- 
sired him not to overlook the dimple in his chin. No power of face could 
withstand that. G. burst forth in laughter, threw his pencil upon the 
ground, and said, ‘Dash the dimple in your chin. I can neither paint it 
nor your chin either!’ and never touched the picture again.” 

Van Dyck was his favorite painter. On his death bed, Gainsborough 
said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, from whom he had been estranged, “We are 
all going to heaven, and Van Dyck is of the party.” 

WILKINSON SHERREN. 

London, England. 





A LAYMAN DISCUSSES BIOGRAPHIES AND CREEDS 


I have read Murry’s Jesus, Man of Genius. The book is of course in- 
teresting, but it seems to me just a speculative attempt, based on unjusti- 
fied assumptions, to solve an insoluble historical mystery. The life of 
Jesus is hidden in the flow of time. It cannot be authoritatively recon- 
structed—the record is too meager and uncertain. Obviously the history 
of the Church is not a revelation of its founder, but of human aspirations, 
passions and notions. Murry’s conception has for me no positive value 
because it is essentially hypothetical, a fanciful picture, not an insight into 
historical fact. No such insight is possible into that which is buried in 
the flow of time. 

We can imagine Jesus to be what suits our imagination. 

Murry asserts this and that, but gives no demonstration of the truth 
of his assertions. He is in the same boat as other critics. 

Undoubtedly the life of Jesus was a significant event for the history 
of humanity, but it is veiled in mystery, the significance is indeterminable. 
The Church dogmatizes about it and carries the scars of dogmatism. It 
does humanity no good to pretend it knows what it does not know; men 
are naturally over inclined to tyrannize over each other, to formulate 
abracadabra, act of fetishes, and destroy the free expansion of life. Men 
guzzle on orthodoxy and become pot-bellied on the idolatry of words—as 
if words were life, or the source of life. 

I read something in the Gospels, in the biographies of Faraday, Pas- 
teur, St. Francis, which illuminates my mind, makes life bright and full 
of hope—no use of making invidious distinctions—the men are all part 
and parcel of reality, let the mystery of them be what it may, the illu- 
mination is the vital fact—let us live by it careless of the mystery, and 
free from dogmatism. Every indefensible dogma, and all dogmas are in- 
defensible, is a stumbling block in the way of free seeking and finding. 
Preach the good news of a reality big enough to contain the realizatioi\ 
of every beautiful aspiration, as a world of eternal life of beauty, truth 
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and goodness, of becoming joy, victory and all the blessed fruits of love. 
Let every man conceive the how, the process, the consummation, as suits 
his personal idosyncrasies. No use of loading down a vital optimism 
with theological dogmas which are of necessity guesses in the darkness 
of imperfect experience. 

When a man knows reality is joy and victory, and not blind unmoral 
spiritless mechanism, nothing more is needed, all his activities are stimu- 
lated to the utmost. 

Praise Christ, Abe Lincoln, the flowers, every beautiful mystery, and 
let the mystery of them rest. ... 

What we need is liberation from the death of the idolatry of tradi- 
tional forms—spiritual freedom—the audacity of the spiritual poten- 
tialities of our divine human nature. We are thralls of the seeking of our 
forebears—monkey-like imitators who throw away the essence of life to 
ape the past. What men need is to be taught, not imperfect images of 
God—idolatry is not good—but, free, bold, absolutely clean from hypo- 
crisy, seeking to find God. 

Away with institutions which enter not nor will not let men enter, 
the invisible Kingdom of Salvation—dark prisons of dogma, making 
slaves and spiritual monsters out of the sons of God. 

What we need is to throw away creedal fetishes and delusions of 
absolute knowledge, all artificial restraints and props, and let the ascend- 
ing tide of becoming which is pouring through us mysteriously carry us 
onward and upward.. Names, conceptions—what is the value of these 
beside the actuality of life itself? 

If the light of life is flaming in us we illuminate the darkness—this 
is all we can do to help men find salvation. 

From A LAYMAN’s LETTER. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Eprrortat Notre.—This letter of a layman to his pastor, somewhat 
abbreviated, is presented, not to gain agreement of our readers to all its 
attitudes, but as an interesting portrayal of the thoughtful character of 
some hearers in our pews.) 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


SYMBOLICAL AND SACRED NUMBERS IN THE SCRIPTURES 


Tue Bible, like other Semitic records, uses the decimal system in 
numerical expression. Primarily they’ stated numbers in words and in 
later Hebrew by letters of the alphabet. Either a sacred or a symbolical 
significance was given to numbers by nearly all primitive peoples and 
quite freely in the holy Scriptures. Chief of these are 3, 4, 7, 106, 12, 40 
and 70. 

Three was considered sacred and applied to certain triads of deity in 
both Babylonia and India. This, however, is not the special emphasis 
given it in the Old Testament. It is used there frequently as to divine 
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relations. Elijah covers the dead child with his own body three times, 
Kings 17. 21; Daniel prays three times a day, Dan. 6.10. There are many 
other examples such as the triple priestly benediction, Numbers 6. 24-26. 
It is in the New Testament that we first find its expression in the Holy 
Trinity as a supreme conception of the divine nature. One wonders if 
morning, noon and night, the rising, the noontide and the setting of the 
sun which is seen as deity in some religions, and pictured as a divine 
symbol in the Bible, may not have been a background of this triad con- 
ception. 

The sanctity of four is found in its application to the earth in its four 
cardinal points, north, east, west and south, and its four winds. That 
Semitic phrase the “four quarters of the earth” is still not uncommon 
in human speech. It is not impossible that the square and the cube, both 
factors in human labor and in architecture, may have helped in this 
earthly conception. (See the description of the tabernacle, Exod. 25ff. 
and 36ff. Also Solomon’s temple, 1 Kings 7, and that of Ezekiel, 41ff.) 
Four living creatures form the cherub, that symbol of the unity of natural 
life which is described as the chariot of the Divine Person and the guards 
of his throne. (Ezek. 1 and 10; Rev. 4. 6, 8; 5. 6, 8; 15. 7; 19. 4.) The 
square four-sided form of Babylon was also applied to the coming holy 
city in Ezekiel and to the New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse. 

Seven is the supremely sacred number in the Bible. Outside of Israel, 
it was seen as sacred in the seven planets. Doubtless it had a certain 
source as the sum of three and four, and so symbols the union of heaven 
and earth in a complete universe. It is used too often in the Scriptures 
for detailed quotation. It is the leading number in the book of Revela- 
tion, where we see the seven churches of Asia Minor, the seven seals of 
the prophetic book, the seven angels with their seven trumpets, thunders, 
bowls, and plagues. We are all familiar with the seven altars built, the 
seven wells, seven lamps, blood sprinkled seven times, and perhaps above 
all the seventh sacred day of the week, which in many mythologies, as in 
our own inherited Norse, has days named from seven planets. Seven is 
frequently a complete number, as in Job 1. 2; Micah 5. 5; Matthew 22. 
25-28; Acts 6. 3, and many more. It is interesting to note that in the 
Fourth Gospel there are recorded seven miracles by Jesus and the seven 
“I Ams” spoken by him. 

Ten, not only because of its importance as the basis of the decimal 
system, but also as the sum of three plus seven, is possibly even more 
than seven used as a round number in both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. Ten shekels, ten men, ten virgins, ten talents, and also its rela- 
tion to the tithe and other sacrificial subjects can easily be looked up in 
the Concordance. 

Twelve is the product of those heavenly and earthly numbers, three 
times four. So we have in the Israelite kingdom twelve tribes, and in 
the Christian church twelve aposties. The gate of that New Jeru- 
salem which is the union of heaven and earth has three on each of its 
four sides, making twelve in all. And the tree of life in that restored 
Paradise bears twelve kinds of fruits for the twelve months of the year. 
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The mother of Christ in Revelation 12 is crowned with twelve stars. 
The elders of the Apocalypse who, with the cherubic four living creatures, 
surround the throne of the Eternal, are twenty-four, twice twelve, doubt- 
less meaning the unity of the Israelite and the Christian twelve. In the 
vision of the sealed servants of God in the seventh chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse we see twelve times 12,000, making 144,000. 

Forty is rather symbolical than sacred in its significance. It seems 
to be used as an indefinite measure of a period, when not exactly known, 
of days and years. The wilderness wandering, the ruling periods of cer- 
tain judges and kings, the three epochs in the life of Moses are examples. 
Moses was in Mount Sinai forty days, and Elijah fasted forty days. Jesus 
also fasted forty days in the wilderness and the same number of days is 
recorded between his resurrection and ascension. 

Seventy, which is seven times ten, numbers the sacred palm trees in 
Exodus 15. 27; the elders of Israel, Exodus 24. 1, 9 and Numbers 11. 24f. 
Seventy years (that is, weeks of years), according to Jeremiah 25. 11f. and 
Dan. 9. 24ff., measure the lapse between the captivity and restoration of 
Judah. In the New Testament, seventy disciples are sent forth. Luke 
10. 1, 17. 

In Apocalyptic symbolism there are other numbers that need study, 
3% and 666. 

Three and a half seems unquestionably to be a broken seven. And 
therefore, “time, times and half a time” (1 + 2 + %), (Dan. 7. 25 and 
Rev. 12. 14), and also the half week in Daniel 9. 27, stand for such imper- 
fect and tragic human experiences as the persecution of Judea by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes. It has various forms, such as 1,260 days in Rev. 11. 
3 and 12. 6, and also forty-two months, Rev. 11. 2, 13. 5. There are other 
numbers in Daniel which probably are related to the imperfect period 
picture, but which it is difficult to explain critically: 1,150 days, Dan. 8. 
14; 1,290 days, Dan. 12. 11; 1,335 days, Dan. 12. 12. Perhaps it would be 
improper to relate this broken number to that ministry of Jesus, which 
as described in the Fourth Gospel measures three years and a half from 
his baptism by John to his crucifixion by Pilate. Surely there was no 
more awful breaking of a perfect life in all history! 

As to the number 666, it is positively stated by the writer of Revela- 
tion that this number of the wicked Beast is the number of a man. 
Hence, it appears quite certain that some living personage, whose name 
he knew, must have been looked upon by this Apocalyptic author as a 
living representative of that beastly opposition to God and his Kingdom. 
It is wholly uncritical to work out its Gematrian additions of letter num- 
bers as referring to the Pope, to Napoleon or other historical so-called 
Anti-Christs. Ireneus has a more genuine discernment of its meaning 
when he makes the Beast to be the Roman empire and sees 666 in the 
Greek letters of Aareivos (Latin), which he regarded as the last of all 
human governments. (Ireneus Against Heresies, V. 30.) There is, how- 
ever, in the preceding chapter of Irenzus’ work a study of 666, which 
while it does not make it a personal designation, suggests an important 
element in its meaning. He sees in six, that number just short of seven, 
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a sign of imperfection. He points out that six days concluded the week 
as an earthly matter, but the seventh begins the Divine rest. He also 
holds the old theory that all worldly things will come to their end in six 
thousand years and then will come the seventh sacred millennium. Dr. 
Charles R. Briggs, in his Message of the Apostles (p. 324), explains 666 
as “a straining after the holy number seven and falling short of it in 
every particular, marking the Beast, therefore, and his subjects as de- 
ceivers.” To picture the Anti-Christ as triply short of the perfect Christ 
is well symbolized by those three sixes. Gunkel, in his Schipfung und 
Chaos, finds in the addition of the Hebrew letters of the Primeval Chaos 
a probable origination of this Apocalyptic number. While there is much 
reason to accept his view that Apocalyptic symbolism had its source in 
Semitic cosmology, this solution would not agree with the positive state- 
ment of the text that the number stands for a personal name. More sig- 
nificant, but not more certain, is the suggestion of Deissmann that the 
Apocalyptic writer sees in the assumed deity of the Roman emperors 
successive Anti-Christs. The Greek words «xaivap Ges (Cesar god) make 
that variant number 616, which instead of 666 survives in one uncial and 
in two cursive manuscripts. This is more nearly, but not quote a name. 

While there may be partial truth in these solutions of this number 
666, none of them reach the necessary personal application affirmed by 
John. Some Roman emperor as well as the empire must have been in 
mind. Caligula certainly was a beast and a cruel persecutor of Chris- 
tians and his Roman name, Gaius Cesar, in Greek letters, [Tdws Kaivap, 
makes 616, that variant form of the number found in some manuscripts. 
But was the Book of Revelation written in Greek? Many able modern 
interpreters hold it to have been originally in Hebrew. Nero Cesar added 
in Hebrew letters makes 666, and by omitting the final “n” of his name 
(which is the difference between the Latin and Greek spelling) it makes 
$16, that varied reading of the text. 

Nothing can be held as absolutely certain in any of these interpreta- 
tions, but that concerning Nero is the strongest, and seeing in 666 a 
shortness of 777, the triple perfect number, has the highest spiritual sig- 
nificance. Our readers may be interested to know that the number eight 
was used at a very early date as a symbol of the resurrection of Christ, 
as he rose from the dead on the next day after the Jewish Sabbath, the 
sacred seventh. Our Lord’s Day is called the eighth day both in the Epistle 
of Barnabas and by Justin Martyr, Dialogue, Chapters 21 and 41. And in 
such apocryphal writings of early Christianity as the Sibylline Oracles, 
the triple eight, 888, is made the Gematrian number to symbolize Christ. 
The name Jesus in Greek, Ineois, with the letters added in the numerical 
basis of that language makes 10 + 8 + 200 + 70 + 400 + 200, equalling 888. 

A most important lesson in this matter is to stop using any of these 
scriptural numbers in any literal way as is done by many ignorant persons 
to-day, but to get a certain sense of their sacred uses and symbolical sig- 
nificance. Our Occidental inability to discern the imaginative element in 
Oriental literature is the cause of much misinterpretation of the Bible. 
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OUR BOOKSHELF 


The Philosophy of Personalism. By Apert C. Knupson. Pp. 438. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. Price, $3. 


Tus book is “an exposition of personalism in the light of its his- 
torical development and in the light of contemporary philosophy.” While 
the author holds that “typical” personalism “received from Borden P. 
Bowne its clearest, most systematic, and most thorough-going exposition” 
(p. 13), he has given much more than a critical exposition of Bowne’s 
thought. He has surveyed the whole history of philosophy, past and pres- 
ent, with a view to discovering and evaluating the intellectual roots of 
theistic personalism. 

In Chapter I, “The Definition of Personalism,” he shows the various 
forms of personalistic thought—the atheistic, the pantheistic, the abso- 
lute idealistic, the relativistic, the purely ethical or teleological, and 
finally “typical theistic personalism,” which he ascribes to A. C. Fraser, 
James Ward, Balfour, Pringle-Pattison, J. Cook Wilson, Rashdall, Sorley, 
Webb, Eucken, Ladd, and Bowne—all of whom were influenced by Lotze. 
The chapter also contains admirable treatments of the meaning of 
“soul” and “personality.” It not only opens new perspectives on the range 
of personalistic thought, but also contains much information (notably on 
Stern and Renouvier) hitherto quite inaccessible to English readers. 

In Chapter II, “Personalism as a Theory of Knowledge,” it is shown 
that the always difficult and frequently despised problems of epistemology 
are fundamental for all thought. The first main section of the chapter 
deals with epistemological dualism. Dean Knudson’s conviction of the 
basic importance of that theory is clearly explained and well defended. 
It is perhaps regrettable that Bowne’s phrase, “the dualism of: thought 
and thing,” is retained, for it suggests a metaphysical dualism which 
Bowne and Knudson alike repudiate. Personal idealism, Knudson holds, 
denies “any extramental reality to the material world” (p. 103), but the 
phrase referred to tends to obscure this fact. The creative activity of 
thought, the trustworthiness of reason, and the primacy of the practical 
reason are all satisfactorily discussed. Of special interest is the view 
that “reason is at bottom founded on faith, faith in its own objective 
validity” (p. 147), and the admirable discussion of Bowne’s thesis that 
freedom is necessary to the trustworthiness of reason. A clear grasp 
of this chapter would clarify many a discussion in pulpit and classroom 
by furnishing backgrounds and, as Bowne used to put it, “sterilizing 
intellectual instruments.” 

In the chapter on “Personalism as a Theory of Reality” (III), there is 
the most adequate brief exposition of personalistic metaphysics as a whole 
that we have. In less than eighty pages there is a survey of the basic 
ideas: individuality, unity, activity, volitional causality, the phenom- 
enality of matter, and personality. No reader, however well versed in 
philosophical literature, can fail to gain new light from these pages. 

To the present reviewer Chapter IV is somewhat less satisfactory. 
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Its subject, “Personalism and Religious Belief,” is, indeed, of great im- 
portance; and the treatment is learned and sound. But perhaps too 
much stress is laid on the historical arguments for belief in God as 
formulated by Saint Thomas, and not enough on the newer valuational 
argument, which is treated in only six or seven pages, while the older 
causal argument is extended over thirty pages. The author’s refuta- 
tion of Dean Inge’s attacks on the implications of personalism for the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement is both 
logical and vivacious. 

Distinctly the most fascinating chapter in the book is the last (Chap- 
ter V) on “Militant Personalism,” in which the superiority of personalism 
to other systems of thought is pointed out. Materialism, natural realism, 
absolute idealism, empiricism, pragmatism, and neo-realism are con- 
sidered in turn, and reasons shown for preferring personalism to any of 
them. 

Probably no reader of a book so packed with historical judgments 
and with constructive ideas as is this one will find himself in agreement 
with every jot and tittle. Some, of course, will fail to be convinced of the 
author’s general position. There is no way of compelling assent to a 
philosophy. Even a reader who finds himself following the argument with 
approval will here and there disagree. But every reader will have to 
reckon with every step of the argument presented by Dean Knudson. 

Only to a very few points, none of them affecting the author’s central 
contentions, does the present reviewer take exception. It may be that 
the classification of “personalisms” in Chapter I, and the general develop- 
ment of the book, do not take sufficient account of the pluralistic aspect 
of personalism. Theistic personalism certainly holds that there are many 
selves, which are not a part of the Divine Self, however close may be 
the relations due to creation, immanence, and communion. The pluralistic 
aspects of personalism were of great importance to Leibniz, to McTaggart, 
to Howison, and to Renouvier. Lotze was more in danger of drifting into 
monism; and Bowne was so concerned with attacking crude pluralism 
that he may have overlooked the pluralistic implications of his own 
system. But Miss Calkins classifies Bowne as a personalistic pluralist, 
while Hoernlé calls personalism by the name of “spiritual pluralism” (a 
term also used by C. A. Richardson, a follower of James Ward). Dean 
Knudson is not unaware of this side of personalism, a system which, he 
says, “stands for pluralism as over against absolute monism” (p. 189). 
But, like Bowne, he is more concerned with vindicating “basal monism 
against the attacks of pluralists and positivists” (p. 197) than with 
developing the values in pluralism. Greater emphasis on pluralistic 
aspects would have enabled Dean Knudson to find possibly more points of 
contact between personalism and the valuable ideas in modern pragmatism 
and realism, and also to approach the problem of evil from a somewhat 
different point of view. 

A further question may be raised about the author’s estimate of 
Hegel, whose speculations he describes as to some extent “nonactivistic” 
(pp. 207f.). James and Bowne both saw in Hegel, on the whole, an enemy. 
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The Hegelian Absolute seemed to them a static block universe, a logical 
monstrosity. Yet there is ascribed to Bowne the perhaps apocryphal say- 
ing that he would rather be wrong with Hegel than be right with a lesser 
mind. Perhaps Hegel is even now worth looking into. At any rate, the 
principle of movement is so marked a trait of his dialectic that it is not 
quite adequate to dismiss that movement because its activity is “logical 
rather than dynamic” (p. 207). Dean Knudson seems not quite to 
appreciate that side of Hegel which led Royce to say that Hegel’s Absolute 
is a man of war (fairly dynamic, that!) and to speak of his logic as a 
logic of passion. 

The treatment of Josiah Royce by two important recent writers is an 
odd circumstance. Hoernlé, himself an absolutist, regards Royce as a 
personalist (spiritual pluralist), although not a pure instance of the type; 
while Knudson, a personalist, treats Royce as an absolutist. Neither 
Hoernlé nor Knudson gives any extended account of Royce. This slight- 
ing of Royce is perhaps not a surprising reaction from Royce’s popularity 
of a few years ago; but it would be a pity to lose sight entirely of Royce’s 
contributions to American thought. In contrast with his treatment of 
Royce, Knudson takes frequent account of William James, and offers 
helpful comment on the merits and defects of pragmatism. A distinct 
service is rendered by the publication of a letter, hitherto unknown, 
written by James to Bowne on reading Bowne’s then just published Per- 
sonalism. James calls Bowne’s book “a very weighty pronouncement, 
and, form and matter taken together, a splendid addition to American 
philosophy.” He adds, “It seems to me that you and I are now aiming 
at exactly the same end. ” Every student of American thought will 
need to study the entire letter carefully (pp. 405f.) for new light on both 
James and Bowne. 

Whether one agrees with every opinion and method of the author or 
not, the thoughtful reader will prize Dean Knudson’s book as a mine in 
which he will want to dig again and again after a first reading. The book 
inspires confidence in the philosophical soundness and permanence of 
theistic belief, and enables the reader to see that the anti-theistic ten- 
dencies of the present are not only religiously demoralizing, but also are 
intellectually weak. In fact, the book is a trumpet-call to fundamental 
thinking. Every person concerned with the destiny of religion in our 
civilization should weigh Dean Knudson’s sentences: “Nothing at present,” 
he says, “is more needed in the field of religious thought than a revival 
of metaphysical theology. Much of current theology as well as philosophy 
has run into the shallows. Particularly regrettable is the fact that not a 
little of the advanced theological thinking of the day seems to be linking 
itself up with crude realism, dualism, pragmatism, or positivism. This 
represents a marked decline both in intellectual depth and power as com- 
pared with the liberalism of a generation or two ago” (pp. 13f.). To some 
minds, “metaphysical theology” sounds appalling; but he who is appalled 
by it is appalled by the thought of thinking about God and the founda- 
tions of religious faith. Thought is not all of religion, but religion does 
not deserve to live if it prefer error to truth or unthinking belief to 
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reasoned conviction. The great men of religion have been thinkers. 7'he 
Philosophy of Personalism is itself a leading part of the revival of meta- 
physical theology which its author desires. 

One of the great contributions of the book is its interpretation of 
Bowne’s place in the history of philosophy, as against those views which 
exaggerate and those which minimize Bowne’s importance. Bowne won 
the assent of most of his students to personalism. Some became mere fol- 
lowers, almost fanatical in their devotion to their philosophical master. 
This regrettable partisanship is not shared by Dean Knudson. He recog- 
nizes that philosophy neither began nor ended with Bowne, and he shows 
with great skill the historical roots and affiliations of personalism. To 
many the history of philosophy is a jungle of confusion. Dean Knudson 
has found paths through the underbrush which lead to light, and he 
knows how much of our present progress is due to path-makers and path- 
finders who preceded us. But his setting of Bowne in historical perspec- 
tives does not mean that he underestimates Bowne’s work, for he vindi- 
cates Bowne’s originality against those who dismiss him as a “mere” 
Lotzean. Lotze, Dean Knudson shows, is, in the opinion of many com- 
petent authorities, ambiguous and vacillating on fundamental questions, 
as well as unsystematic. Bowne, on the other hand, grasped clearly and 
carried through consistently the principle called by Knudson “systematic 
methodological personalism” (p. 85, etc.). 

“Some books,” says Bacon, “are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested.” The Philosophy of Personalism 
belongs in Bacon’s third class. It is not seasoned with pepper relish, like 
the best sellers; it is no froth which the weary and unprepared preacher 
can absorb painlessly on a Saturday night as a substitute for that genuine 
spiritual inspiration which is a by-product of sincere wrestling with 
great problems. But it is a book to be studied—if anyone ever studies 
books in these days—to be marked, quoted, and referred to again and 
again. It will wear well. 

Not often can one truly say of a contemporary work that it is great; 
but the present reviewer has no hesitation in saying that Dean Knudson’s 
The Philosophy of Personalism is a great book. It is great in its masterly 
style, its historical learning, and its sound critical and constructive 
thought. It will at once take its place as the standard work on the rela- 
tion of personalism to the history of philosophy and as one of the most 
substantial contributions to philosophy of religion that has appeared for 
many years. That the busy dean of a theological seminary should be able 
to bring such a work to completion early in his administration does not 
affect the value of the book, but should serve as an incentive to those who 
think that they are too busy to do scholarly work. 

EpGar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 

Boston University Graduate School. 
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The Unity of Faith and Knowledge. By Joun A. W. Haas, President of 
Muhlenberg College. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. Pp. 
251. 


Creative Personality. A Study in Philosophical Reconciliation. By 
RaLPH TYLER FLEWELLING, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Southern California. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
Pp. 320. Price $2.50. 


THe increasing number of those students who are investigating the 
realm of personality as the key to reality, will find help in these two 
volumes. 

In the first volume a college president attempts “to provide a co-ordi- 
nating course” for college seniors. From an avowed position of theistic 
personalism he reviews the problems of nature, the problems of mind, and 
the problems of value. The book is not an introduction to philosophy, nor 
an adequate presentation of the personalistic position. It is, however, a 
valuable survey of the various fields from that point of view. The work 
is based on a comprehensive grasp of the results of modern research in 
the various scientific fields as well as a broad knowledge of current phil- 
osophical discussion. Deep draughts from the chief springs of historical 
thought add greatly to its value. Its merit is not so much in the problems 
it settles as in the concise and stimulating way in which it points them 
out. 

The critical analysis of the various points of view is much more pen- 
etrating than the positive work is thorough. In the chapter on truth 
(XII) there is an excellent review and criticism of mysticism and prag- 
matism with but a single concluding paragraph on personality as a key 
to truth about reality. The criterion of personality is not sufficiently de- 
fined to be an answer to that form of pragmatism which, like James, cen- 
ters the quest for reality in the personal. What is most noticeably lack- 
ing is an appreciation of the absolutist criterion of coherence. Just how 
personalism can discard this has never been demonstrated. 

Everywhere in the book, in fact, personality is invoked as a “clearing 
house” for conflicting difficulties, yet the difficulty of the hypothesis is 
evident in the lack of a clear-cut exposition of the meaning of personality. 
It rests on self-feelings, which are “signposts of an actual, really existent, 
though mysterious, self, or ego” (p. 112). This and some other state- 
ments would immediately turn away the critical student who has dis- 
carded soul-psychology. Yet the following statement reflects the light of 
more recent and hopeful developments of psychology in this school: “In 
personality we have found a trail which leads us farther than biology 
into the scope of the whole mind” (p. 118). 

The usual index is replaced by a comprehensive bibliography ar- 
ranged by chapters. It would be more valuable if the data were more 
complete, including such information as the initials of authors, publishers, 
and date of publication. 

The second book, with the intriguing title of Creative Personality, is, 


on the other hand, more than a survey. It is a pointed argument in every 
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paragraph from beginning to end for the personalistic hypothesis, and the 
author, Dr. Flewelling, eminent editor of The Personalist, speaks with 
all the self-assurance of an apostle, somewhat in the style of his distin- 
guished teacher, the late Borden Parker Bowne. A brief introduction by 
Professor H. Wildon Carr is especially interesting in its historical classi- 
fication and characterization of personalism. The main outline falls into 
four sections: problems of reaiity, problems of thought, problems of 
value, and problems of life. 

There are two high spots in the book. The first is in the criticism of 
mechanism which runs through the first section. Mechanism is described 
as “the modern denial of change” (Chapter III). “The Eleatics reduced 
the world to a standstill by a rigorous dialectic over the problem of 
infinity” (p. 42). Modern mechanism accomplishes the same result by 
denying that there is anything in an effect which has not been in the 
cause. Achilles cannot overtake the tortoise in either system, on logical 
principles. The only escape from absurdity is more confidence in prac- 
tical experience. ; 

The chapter on evolution (Chapter VII) is the climax of this criti- 
cism. Any definition of evolution which leaves out teleological assump- 
tions is inadequate, for the very idea of progress involves ends. All de- 
monstrated evolutionary progress is through the aid of coéperative intel- 
ligence. Natural selection “is oblivious to improvement” (p. 79). It is 
doubtful if the evidence against the inheritance of acquired character- 
istics, to some extent at least, is so conclusive as the author supposes. 
The doctrine of evolution, however, must remain hypothetical. It re- 
quires the support of the theistic and teleological hypotheses to render it 
reasonable. “Evolution without the supreme creative Intelligence is a 
truncated pyramid having no apex.” But that takes it out of the scientific 
realm, for “existence of a supreme Intelligence is an affirmation of faith 
alone” (p. 85). Science must proceed on a mechanistic assumption with- 
in its own realm, but it cannot legislate for philosophy. 

A second point of special interest is the theory of personality. The 
author stccessfully avoids the pitfalls of static soul theory and faculty 
psychology. Perhaps because of his interest in the concept of creativity 
he defines personality largely in terms of will. He therefore distinguishes 
between the self, as mere self-conscious experience, and the soul, the 
latter being the achieved unity of self-consciousness with the moral will. 
“Personality in this sense implies moral self-control, the inhibition of low 
aims, and the sublimation of impulses toward the wasting of powers on 
the trivial to high uses in forwarding the ideals of life” (p. 284f). Nicetz- 
sche’s “blond beast” was not a super personality but a superbeast. The 
soul, then, is capable of growth or decay, according as the moral will is 
realized or thwarted. With this emphasis on moral will the soul becomes 
a “moral value and as such is not amenable to scientific treatment” (p. 
212). The concept of organic unity in self-experience is briefly treated 
(p. 191). The emphasis which personalists place here has an advanta;? 
in pressing the claima of self-psychology upon the scientists. 

Buckhannon, W. Va. Apion R. Kina. 
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Idealism as a Philosophy. By R. F. Atrrep Hoerni&. Pp. xx + 330. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. Price, $2.50. 


Ir was a loss to American culture when Professor R. F. Alfred 
Hoernlé left Harvard University for his distant homeland of South 
Africa; we may therefore be the more grateful for the expanded and im- 
proved revision of his earlier work, Idealism as a Philosophical Doctrine 
(1924), now appearing under the title, Jdealism as a Philosophy. 

After sound advices to the beginner in philosophy, Hoernlé discusses 
four types of idealism: (1) spiritual pluralism (which is equivalent to 
personalism), (2) spiritual monism (a term which Hoernlé peculiarly 
uses to designate impersonal monistic idealism), (3) critical idealism 
(Kantianism), and (4) absolute idealism. Since the term “spiritual” in 
the first type means “personal” and in the second, “impersonal,” the form 
of the classification is open to criticism. But it serves to reveal the 
variety in idealistic thought—a variety which the author expounds with 
sympathy and insight. 

Hoernlé regards Bosanquet’s absolute idealism as “in principle the 
highest form which idealism has assumed” (p. 74). In view of this pre- 
dilection, it is interesting to find him frankly admitting that person- 
alism (his “spiritual pluralism”) is probably more popular than absolu- 
tism (p. 74) and even going so far as to say that “orthodox theism, when 
transposed from the terms of theology into the terms of metaphysics, 
always reduces to the general type of spiritual pluralism” (p. 86). This 
gives the author the blessed consciousness of not being orthodox, but 
also gives aid and comfort to personalists as against those who seek to 
base theism on a realistic metaphysics (D. C. Macintosh, the scholastics, 
etc.). 

“Spiritual monism” seems to our author less important than “spirit- 
ual pluralism” (and justly so), but his linkage of Schopenhauer with 
Bergson in connection with the former makes his treatment profitable. 
The discussion of Kant in the third part is rather cursory. The treatment 
of absolute idealism faces some of the key difficulties in Bosanquet’s meta- 
physics (such as his apparent dualism or even materialism, despite his 
idealism) and in his theory of the state (such as his seeming confusion 
of the actual state with the ideal society). But these difficulties will 
probably long remain veiled in the inspired obscurity of Bosanquet’s 
thought, which is much more satisfactory in its logic and theory of value 
than in its philosophy of nature. 

The book is rich in ideas for the student of religion. Philosophy 
must take account of man’s need both for truth and for perfection, that 
is, for God (pp. 23f.). It must appeal to the evidence of religious ex- 
perience itself (p. 126). It must recognize that “both science and religion 
are well-founded in the nature of things” (p. 228). But the writer is 
averse to the thought of a personal God. He asserts, without making 
clear his reasons, that the idea of God as “one mind among others” does 
not answer to the demands of religion (p. 141). He seems to feel that 
only the exclusively imminent God of absolutism can protect religion 
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from the embarrassments of the exclusively transcendent God of deism. 
One could wish that he had developed his thought more fully. His posi- 
tion here is far from convincing. 

The book is not easy reading after the first chapters, but it is en- 
lightening, fundamental, fair-minded, and relatively nontechnical. It 
should be read by all who seek to understand philosophical reflection on 
God and religion. The reader who is surprised at Hoernlé’s apparent 
ignorance of Bowne will profit greatly by the different approach to the 
problems. The book will lift him out of the ruts and give him new per- 
spectives. 

The volume is a satisfactory piece of bookmaking, for which credit 
should be given both to the publishers and to Dr. Georgia E. Harkness of 
Elmira College, who revised the proofs and prepared an enlarged index. 


Boston University. Epcark SHEFFIELD BRiGHTMAN. 
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Adventures in the Minds of Men. By Lynn Harotp Hoven. Pp. 220. 
Price $1.50.—To Know Him. By M. S. Rice, Pp. 100. Price $1.—The 
Appeal to Reality. By R. Epis. Farspairn. Pp. 192. Price $1.—Pharaoh's 
Question and Other Addresses. By Leon C. Prince. Pp. 180. Price $1. 
—God is at the Organ. By Wiii1am L. Stiveer. Pp. 251. Price $1.50.— 
Jesus as a Philosopher. By HerMan Hagrett Horne. Pp. 208. Price $1. 
—Purpose in Teaching Religion. By Grorce Wairer Fiske. Pp. 244. 
Price $1.75.—What is Left of the Apostles’ Creed? By Loren M. Epwarps. 
Pp. 135. Price $1.—The Sermon on the Mount. By Grorrrey WARDLE 
Starrorp. Pp. 248. Price $1.75.—The Nest of Spears. By F. W. Borenam. 
Pp. 284. Price $1.75.—Rough-Hewed and Other Sermons. By Raymonp 
Latog Forman. Pp. 212. Price $1.50. 

All published by the Abingdon Press: New York and Cincinnati. 

Dr. Hoveu is imaginatively talking about books and men to a group 
of friends sitting with him at the fireside, and four times he goes out and 
delivers similar messages to students. So his brooding in the study and 
his eloquence on the platform furnish many varied visions of life and 
literature. His studies of “Books and Men” are followed by delightful 
“Conversations,” and these by noble essays on “At the Sign of the Mind 
at Work.” This volume is a bunch of brief and bright sketches, both 
food for the mind and dessert for the heart. 

Dr. Rice delivered his five lectures on the Matthew Simpson Founda- 
tion of DePauw University. The students who heard him will no longer 
think of Jesus in the terms of Bruce Barton as The Man Nobody Knows. 
He follows a vivid address on knowing Christ, with portraits of Christ a 
Man, a Teacher, a Friend, and a Saviour. By personal acceptance of Jesus 
Christ and obedience to his teachings, all may reach a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of his Person. Out of his own experience, this great preacher is able 
to bring his hearers face to face with our Lord. 

R. E. Farrparrn, a Canadian minister, discussed “Religion and the 
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New Realism” in the Methodist Review. This is the starting point of this 
thoughtful placing of the basis of faith on reality. Spirituality is not 
independent of facts. Our gospel has a historic basis. He shows con- 
clusively that our religion is more than a pious sentimentalism, that God 
is to the Christian a solemn and present fact and Christ an objective 
reality. Such a revivalism is not mere intellectualism, but a keen mental 
effort which makes all truth more than theory and finds in it a fact. 

Pharaoh’s Question is the first of eight most buoyant and bright ad- 
dresses, delivered by Professor Prince, of Dickinson College. “How old 
are you?” was the question asked of Jacob. Certainly, age is one of the 
most profound problems of life, here treated in both an amusing and in- 
structive manner. In like manner he deals with “The Blues” of Elijah as 
a symbol of pessimism, and in “Three Measures of Character” indicts and 
convicts conformity to creed and the criterion of success as two imperfect 
laws of life, and sees the true test in purpose. Surely motive is the very 
root of morality. He sees in the Good Samaritan the supreme “Parable 
for the Times.” That is a needed answer for to-day to the old question 
“Who is my neighbor.” These speeches surely would grip both young and 
old and inspire everybody. 

God is at the Organ, and there are at least four manuals on what he 
plays on his organ of the universe, science, nature, humanity and Christ. 
These are chiefly science and nature sermons. God does “make sweet 
music on this great organ.” He does reveal himself in nature and his 
supreme symphony will call in that fourth manual. Those who have read 
Dr. Stidger’s The Epic of Earth will add this best of all to his striking 
series of sermons. His sympathy with nature is a rich source of his reli- 
gious teaching. There is a bit of poetry and music in all his writings. 

Proressor Horne, of the New York University, a teacher of the phil- 
osophy of education, has been broadcasting these and many other radio 
talks, with most remarkable response from listeners as to their interest 
and value. He is probably the first university lecturer to be heard over 
the radio. Here he deals with Jesus as a Philosopher, and discusses 
patriotism, business, immortality, education, and other living problems. 
Those who have read his book Christ in Man-Making will want this one. 

Purpose in Teaching Religion is a textbook for the teachers of re- 
ligion. The objective of such training is purpose which is the very pri- 
macy of personality. Religious education must be purposive and that will 
master all mere mechanism in humanity. There is no such dynamic in 
the behavioristic psychology of to-day. This Oberlin professor has here 
presented a fundamental principle in religious pedagogy. 

Dr. Epwarps deals constructively with doctrine, showing the practical 
and unchanging values in the historic Apostles’ Creed. God the Almighty 
Father, Jesus the Divine Lord, the Holy Spirit with presence, peace and 
power, the Church a holy communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins 
and the life everlasting—these are vital truths that shape life and pro- 
duce character. Christian experience, Christian hope and Christian certi- 
tude can all find a continuing comfort in the Creed which begins with 
creation and ends with everlasting life. 
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The Sermon on the Mount is expounded by Geoffrey Wardle Stafford 
as “The Charter of Christianity.” And so he discusses the blessedness of 
the poor, the sorrowful, the gentle-minded, the compassionate, the per- 
secuted, the unpopular, and sees in goodness the supreme quest of life, 
in purity the vision of the earthbound, and in peacemakers the men of 
rank. All of these are inwardly the preservative salt, and outwardly the 
shining light of the world. All ministers should preach on this Charter of 
the Kingdom, and besides the eleven sermons of John Wesley and the 
little book by Bishop Gore on this theme, we know no richer exposition 
of the ethical teachings of Jesus than these fifteen fine and forceful ser- 
mons. 
BoreHAM has reached the twentieth of his brilliant books of essays. 
Based on the Maori myth of a peace bird whose nest was composed of 
spears that vanished from battling chiefs, this dreamer of dreams sees 
scores of similar visions. Would that the Holy Dove would cancel all 
the military munitions of the world! 

Many who have been gripped by the elocutionary ability of Docror 
ForMAN will be greedy to get this volume of pungent and pleasing ser- 
mons. And they will discover that to read them has a like fascination to 
hearing them. What clever subjects: “Give us more Heat,” “Picture 
Ahead,” “A Plea for Shoes,” “Prshed to Power,” etc. The topics are 
entertaining, but the sermons themselves are mentally instructive and 
spiritually stimulating. Like all preaching these cannot be properly re- 
viewed and no space is available for the extensive quotation they deserve. 
We can only exhort a vaster congregation than that of St. Paul’s Church 
to purchase, peruse and practice these prophetic messages. 


A History of the Jewish People. By Max L. Marcouis and ALEXANDER 
Marx, pp. xxii + 823. The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
Philadelphia, 1927. 


Tuere are good reasons why a fresh and up-to-date history of the 
Jewish people should be very acceptable just now. The Ford Dearborn 
Independent episode indicates that to proceed upon the assumption that 
“history is bunk” is not a safe procedure, and that this is particularly 
true in the case of the Jewish people, which has suffered more than any 
other through a lack of knowledge on the part of those who have mis- 
judged them. The best antidote for such conditions is a readable his- 
tory like the one under review. It is no easy task to write a history of 
the Jewish people from its earliest beginnings to the present time, cover- 
ing a period of over four thousand years, and involving its fortunes and 
mostly misfortunes in more than a score of lands, within the limits of 
one good-sized volume, but the authors have succeeded in presenting a 
creditable piece of work. It is free from the fault of sketchiness, and 
while succinct, it is a well connected story with sufficient detail to make 
it interesting. The authors are Jews, and the book is written from a 
background of conservatism and nationalism. 

One fourth of the volume is given to the history of the Jewish people 
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in Palestine, covering the biblical period to the Roman destruction of 
Jerusalem; the establishment of the rabbinic schools, the collection of the 
“traditions of the elders,” the Mishnah, to the time of Constantine the 
Great, when Palestine recedes from being its geographical center. It 
will be of interest to Christian readers to observe that the attitude to- 
wards Jesus and origin of Christianity, rather briefly stated, is that re- 
cently made current in Klaussner’s Jesus of Nazareth, which makes Jesus 
a well-meaning, capable, but mistaken Messianic pretender, which is far 
in advance of any previous position. Christianity, according to the 
authors, is, in its Pauline form, “intrinsically a transformed Judaism, 
capturing a humanity weary of hollow paganism, by a residue of Jewish 
truth stripped of Jewish ceremonies and national limitations.” 

The main half of the book is occupied with the vicissitudes of the 
Jewish people under the Crescent in Babylonia, and under the Cross in 
Europe; its persecutions and massacres; its great Talmudic and biblical 
scholars and literary achievements—a graphic story of heroism and per- 
sistence under untoward circumstances. The fourth and last part of the 
book deals with the modern age of emancipation, the brightest of all, 
beginning with the story of the Jews in America in colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times and continuing down to the modern movements of 
“Zionism,” the World War, and the opening of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. 

In estimating the value of this Jewish history it will have to be re- 
membered that the authors are Jews who stand upon a platform of con- 
servative Judaism with decided nationalistic ideals. From beginning to 
end this bias is evident. Its explanation is that modern orthodox Judaism 
is enjoying a reawakening of its national consciousness which has come 
in the wake of a long deferred emancipation. Having been repressed for 
so long, it is not strange that the Jew should try now to attempt his na- 
tional self-realization, although, in the light of a higher idealism, it ap- 
pears a belated effort. An important part of this new program is Jewish 
self-justification, of which the origin of this book is an interesting illus- 
tration. For it was written, as the dedication tells, upon the request of 
the late Rosetta M. Ulman, of Williamsport, Pa., and paid for from funds 
contributeed from her estate “for the furtherance of truth and equity.” 
Its obvious mission, therefore, is to counteract baseless prejudices and 
misconceptions to which the Jewish people have been subject. It fits well 
in with this object, and deserves for this reason all the publicity it can 
obtain. But this must not blind us to the fact that the authors recognize 
but one legitimate type of Judaism, that is, the Talmudic type; and judge 
every deviation from it as an aberration, whether it be the Hellenistic, 
Sadducean, Karaite, or modern Reform Judaism; and all that in the 
interest of a traditional Pharisaism which a most competent modern 
historian (George Foot Moore, Judaism, Vol. I, p. 112) declares to “pos- 
sess no idea of Listorical development in religion, as in science and in- 
stitutions—in civilization as a whole.” 

IsmMAk J. PERITz. 

Syracuse University. 
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The Historical Life of Christ. By J. ®Waescuavuer, M.A., D.Phil. With a 
Preface by F. C. Burxirr, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$5. 

Are the Gospels studied diligently to-day by preachers and laymen? 
These four writings claim to give a reliable report of the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. Indeed, all that we know about him is found in these 
brief but pregnant documents. The Epistles of the New Testament deal 
largely with his religious significance. They unanimously and em- 
phatically accept him as the central fact of history and the supreme in- 
spiration of faith and loyalty. We doubtless study the New Testament 
differently but is there not an increasing tendency to take it for granted? 
Do we not often suppose that a familiarity with the letter is virtually the 
same thing as an understanding of its meaning and an appreciation of its 
spirit? 

Much help has been given by scholarship toward a better knowledge 
of the current religious and social ideas and the literary forms of the first 
century. Some of our traditional conceptions have to be revised. There 
is a reluctance to accept the fact that the world outlook of that early day 
was unscientific. It is feared that such an acknowledgment might im- 
poverish our estimate of the essential worth of Jesus Christ. 

Some have, no doubt, yielded to the temptation to discard the whole 
New Testament story as historically worthless, and have saved but a 
few fragments out of the wreckage. A better sense of proportion has 
induced others to distinguish between the picture and the framework. 
They are persuaded that the central figure in this picture is Jesus Christ. 
He is not the composite personification of the best impulses of a first- 
eentury group of enthusiasts. He is an individual historical character. 
His unique ministry, ending with his death and beginning again with his 
resurrection, has made him the object of worship of unnumbered mil- 
lions of human hearts throughout all the centuries. 

Renan’s Vie de Jésus was one of the first lives of Jesus, written, to be 
sure, in a spirit of reverence, but presenting a portrait of the artistic 
imagination with a very slender basis in history. The work of the French 
humanist has been imitated by others but without his literary success. 
They have all submitted a hypothetical Christ and not the historical 
Christ adored by the church of every age. Bruce Barton’s The Man 
Nobody Knows is a journalist’s version of Jesus as a jovial and social 
soul, having all the fine features characteristic of the better type of 
American of the machine age. Middleton Murry'’s Jesus, Man of Genius, 
is a poetical effusion by a literary critic who was compelled to reckon 
with Jesus by the pressure of certain depressing experiences. His reflec- 
tions on the Master lead us nowhere, at least not to the days of his flesh 
nor to the days of his spiritual influence over the human race. 

Now comes this volume by Doctor Warschauer, who is better quali- 
fied than any of these writers because of his mastery of New Testament 
scholarship. His reverence for Christ amounts to worship. He realizes 
that both modernism and traditionalism are subordinate issues in com- 
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parison with the fact that in Jesus Christ God is manifest in the flesh, 
and that in him we have access in one Spirit unto the Father. But his 
reinterpretation, which is frankly modernist, is far tog subjective, for he 
is obsessed by the view of Jesus as an apocalyptist. The current beliefs 
about an imminent catastrophe were modified by the spiritual insight of 
Jesus, but he nevertheless shared in the fervid expectation of a sudden 
and glorious consummation rather than in a gradual coming of the king- 
dom of God (10). 

Doctor Warschauer holds the view that the Gospels are “records of 
the Passion extended backwards.” That is to say, the career of Jesus 
was interpreted in the light of his last days. Many elements of a mir- 
aculous nature were read into the narrative by his followers, who testi- 
fied not to the reality of these events but to the profound impression made 
upon them by the magnitude of his personality. This is a method of 
reasoning in a circle which dismisses the cause and offers gratuitous ex- 
planations of the effect. The genealogies were fabricated because of a 
desire of the early Christians to prove our Lord’s Davidic descent (16). 
The nativity stories reflect current legends about Mithra and Buddha 
and were accommodations to the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment(19). The Temptation was suggested by a current belief that the 
Messiah would wage a successful war against Satan and his agents, simi- 
lar to the legends about the struggles between Zarathustra and Ahriman 
and between Gotama Buddha and Mara (51). The worthlessness of the 
argument from coincidences was pointed out long age by Professor F. Max 
Miiller in his Gifford Lectures, but it is still used, as here, with strangely 
whimsical consequences. 

The Baptism is explained by the belief of the primitive church that 
Jesus was anointed with the Holy Spirit, and that it gave him the con- 
sciousness of being called to some great work which he was later to 
understand (46). The phrase “the time is fulfilled” strikes an exclusively 
eschatological keynote, which was repeatedly heard throughout our Lord’s 
ministry (61). The cures were largely wrought by suggestion or faith- 
healing by one who had magnetic rather than miraculous powers (65). 
The references by Jesus to “the Son of Man” were made in the third per- 
son because he had in mind not himself, but a third person, even a glori- 
fied being who would come in the réle of God’s anointed. This one may 
probably be himself after he had suffered death as a ransom for many 
(102). In recognizing John the Baptist as Elijah, Jesus indirectly avowed 
that he is the Messiah to be (135). The synoptic narrative of the Trans- 
figuration is strongly reminiscent of the experiences of Moses on Mount 
Sinai (193). 

The journey to Jerusalem during the Passover was purposed by Jesus 
to carry that citadel by storm and to take or inaugurate the kingdom of 
God by force (241). His project seemingly miscarried but he attained his 
object by giving up his life for the Kingdom's sake (259). Thv betrayal 
of Judas was giving away the Messianic secret which was in the keeping 
of the Twelve (298). The Last Supper was a foretaste of the Messianic 
Banquet which was near at hand, when the Kingdom would come with 
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power and great glory (303). And yet misgivings took possession of 
Jesus after he left the lighted room where the supper was held, and went 
into the chill and darkness of the night (304). 

His death was compassed by the charge of treason against Rome. 
Pilate recognized it by condemning Jesus to the dishonorable and bar- 
barous punishment by crucifixion (323, 331). The Resurrection story is 
apocryphal and based upon floating traditions. it was really started by 
the confused conclusions of the women who found the tomb empty, and 
especially by Mary Magdalene, who was given to trance experiences (344, 
355f). The will was taken for the deed and so the visions of a Risen 
Christ spread among the early disciples (359). 

These are only a few passages selected from an amazing volume which 
has perverted the truth of the gospel story beyond recognition. The 
exceptional ability of the author cannot be questioned nor his learning dis- 
credited. But his reconstruction exceeds the bounds of rationalism. What 
we have is a bizarre picture of the Christ of our redemption. This is not 
history but hysteria. If this is modernism we are emphatically through 


with it. Oscar L. Joseru. 


Der Jesuitenorden: Eine Enzyklopidie aus dem Quellen zusammengestelit 
und bearbeitet von Grar Paut von Hoensproecn. L Band. A-J. xvi 
816 pages. Bern und Leipzig: Paul Haupt Akademische Buchhand- 
lung, 1926. Fr. 45, gebunden Fr. 50. 


Ir was not a happy hour for the Society (better translation of the 
original designation is the military word, Company) of Jesus when the 
author left the order in 1893. He knew too much about it and about its 
church. And he set himself to the task of making his life-work there- 
after the enlightenment of the German people on order and church. Book 
after book of intelligence and research has come from his pen, one of 
which has been translated into English (Fourteen Years a Jesuit). If 
you want to become an expert in Roman Catholicism and cannot read 
German, it would pay you to learn the language if only to read Hoens- 
broech. The capsheaf of his books is the Encyclopedia before us. 

It was occasioned by the entire abolition of the German laws against 
the Jesuits done in the midst of the Great War, April 19, 1917 (well might 
they quote the proverb, It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good). 
With that debacle impending it was feared that Germany had forgotten 
her church history, and so the count was urged from all sides to publish 
a reliable and comprehensive account of the Jesuits. He repaid his 
inquirers in Scriptural measure. Some of the subjects discussed are 
relation of Jesuits to superstition, labor unions, German empire, nobility, 
asceticism, directing the intention, affiliated orders, historical criticism, 
all baptized subject to the pope, Roman the only true church, stimulating 
(under article Anreizung) to unchastity by the Father-confessor, rules 
as to modesty, Arbues (inquisitor), Aristotle, poverty, the physician, 
abolition of the order by Clement XIV (30 pages), massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew's night, Bartoli (no mention made of his book, The Primi- 
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tive Church and the Primacy of Rome, London, 1909), Bavaria, artificial 
fructifying of the womb, auricular confession (14 pages), Beichtschmutz 
(20 pages), Bergson (a Jesuit judgment of this philosopher), Bible study, 
Bismarck, book censure, etc., etc., and don’t forget the article Jesuiten- 
moral. His general method is under headings covering every branch of 
Jesuit activity, morals, teachings, etc., to give actual quotations from 
Jesuit constitutions, laws, histories, theologies, etc., and quotations from 
leading Roman Catholic, Old Catholic and Protestant authorities. For 
instance under the article, Jesuitengesetz in Deutschland, after giving the 
text of the famous law of 1872, and the later efforts to modify or do away 
with it, he quotes the rejoicings of a Jesuit journal and its hope that the 
order shall now be able to work for the “greater honor of God and for 
the true weal of our fatherland.” Then follows the comment of an able 
Protestant German magazine (Deutsch Evangelisch) an what is meant by 
the “true” weal of the Fatherland, the weal which the order itself will 
bring corresponding to its fundamental principles. One of these is quoted 
from Bullarium i-145: “The unspeakable goodness and mercy of God, 
which in its wonderful counsels fittingly cares for every time, since 
Luther, that horrible monster, and the other equally detestable pests, have 
striven with their blasphemous tongues to destroy and lay waste the old 
religion in the north and all its holiness and its confession to a perfect 
life, and to put down the honor of the Apostolic See, has awaked the spirit 
of Ignatius Loyola which yielded to the leading and forming of the divine 
rule, so that he (Loyola) after the founding of his Order which dedicated 
itself according to its principle entirely with other works of love to the 
conversion of the heathen and leading back heretics to the truth of the 
faith, holily closed his life” (pp. 715-16). 

You are reminded in reading this Encyclopedia, of the Charles C. 
Marshall-Alfred E. Smith articles. Under Jesuitenorden und Papst the 
eminent Jesuit theologian Suarez is quoted (pp. 755-6): “Not only in 
regard to their persons, but also in regard to their kingly power, Christian 
princes are subject to the power of the pope. There are two kinds of this 
spiritual power. The first has to do with acts of worldly jurisdiction. To 
this belongs bettering of state laws when they do not correspond to good 
morals. In that case the pope can better them, issue others, or command 
worldly princes that they take back such laws or better them. Canon law 
frequently recognizes this power of popes, and it is allowed to no Catholic 
to doubt it. . . . Immediately the pope does not issue worldly decrees; 
but in a case necessary for spiritual welfare he can, such as do away with 
the unrighteous judgment of a secular judge, or summon a worldly court 
trial before himself as judge. Especially when a dispute arises between 
such who do not acknowledge a higher secular judge, and when it is for 
the good of the church [for the pope to decide it. In that case he can 
call these two sovereign powers before himself]. For it belongs to the 
office of the pope to hinder public sins and opportunities for them. When 
state laws favor these the pope can abolish such laws. As spiritual 
shepherd of the universal church, including princes, the pope can, if neces- 
sary, move princes to the use of their power, and they are under obliga- 
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tion to obey his commands. Although the pope cannot punish a heathen 
prince [because unbaptized], he yet can release his Christian subjects 
from his rule. As the body is under the soul, so in the Church of Christ 
the kingly power is under the papal, so that the former may be led to 
eternal salvation, and if it errs be bettered and punished” (see refer- 
ences, pp. 755-6). 

It’s a very tempting fare the learned count offers us in this teeming 
volume, but space forbids us to exploit its riches. Although he died at 
his home in Berlin during the printing of this volume in 1923, he for- 
tunately left the whole manuscript ready for the press, and it is a joy to 
learn that the second volume will appear in 1927. 

JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 

Drew Theological Seminary. 


Getting Acquainted with the New Testament. By FRANK EAkrn, Ph.D. 
Pp. 481. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


In this volume Doctor Eakin admirably works out his intention of 
preparing an introduction to the New Testament which can be of use to 
both the keen student and the general reader. Such a book as Doctor 
Eakin’s will prove invaluable to all earnest teachers. It will also be 
profitable to many men of the ministry whose opportunities of study and 
research have been limited. 

The work falls naturally into four parts: the study of the New 
Testament, its history, background, and content. 

The author calls attention to the varied kinds of study of the New 
Testament made by such men as Origen, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, and 
Wesley. From our standpoint, these men and others of their respective 
days made many and absurd mistakes in interpretation and application, 
but notwithstanding their mistaken ideas and methods they kept, through 
their study, the life and ideals of Jesus from being forgotten. The modern 
study of the New Testament is treated under two headings, the scholar’s 
method and the practical or non-technical. The history of the New Testa- 
ment, in more than one hundred closely written pages, leads us over in- 
tensely interesting ground, and deals with early attempts to account for 
“The Way.” The development of the whole body of the New Testament is 
seen to be perfectly natural, the response, set down in writing, of earnest, 
informed men to the inquiry of other seekers. 

The background of the New Testament is both Jewish and Hellenistic, 
and each of these lines of influence is discussed from the angle of culture 
and religion alike. A reading of this section of the book leaves one with 
a keen sense of obligation to both Jew and Greek. 

The matter of the New Testament includes literary types and char- 
acteristic features. Between the life of Jesus, which is quite fully out- 
lined, and the life and work of Saint Paul, which is written with a rich 
sympathy and understanding, the author places a most informative chap- 
ter dealing with the rise and spread of the Christian Church. He very 
properly explains the fact that the New Testament has taken and held 
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a secure place in the life of the world by saying that it is the account 
of great personalities. He also says that of these personalities, two, 
Jesus and Paul, tower above all the others. 

In putting the materials of this book together in such fine fashion, 
Doctor Eakin performs a real service to all who wish a better understand- 
ing of the New Testament and are willing to devote time to its study. 


Detroit, Mich. Earv R. RIce. 


Fast Hold on Faith, and Other Sermons. By Henry Howarp. Pp. 275. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00 net. 


Henry Howarp started with that island continent, Australia, went to 
that smaller island, England, and now has added North America to the 
wide realm of his pastoral and preaching power. This volume of sermons, 
formerly published in England, is now furnished to American readers. It 
embodies some of his supreme genius in the gospel ministry. Faith is 
linked with conscience, which is its signal, but its driver is the will. All 
moral deviation rests in the region of the will. Saving faith is rather a 
moral than a mental attitude. This New Testament teaching of Christ 
and of the apostle Paul is emphasized in nearly all of these remarkable 
sermons. The “Moral Cataract” is a spiritual blindness wrought by vol- 
untary closing of the eyes of the soul. He also shows “The Solidarity of 
Sin,” for a person may create an atmosphere of evil. Likewise, there is 
unity in Christian holiness, “The Corporate Ideal in Church Life,” while 
“The Tragedy of Division” is wrought by breakaways from the Church, 
when folks become a law unto themselves and set up ecclesiastical 
housekeeping of their own. So life has “Compulsory Service,” a note to 
which the whole creation has been keyed, but it is established by choice. 
So this personal faith and social fellowship will make of us all “Moral 
Fertilizers.” There are eight other sermons, not mentioned in this notice, 
equally vital in their dealing with the august facts of Christian expe- 
rience and life. 

A remarkable feature of Henry Howard's homiletics is his use 
of scientific illustrations in religious teaching. 


The Church and Science. By Hecror MacPuerson. Pp. 254. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.25 net. 


Those who have read that controversial volume by A. D. White, 
Warfare of Science With Theology, wil! find in this smaller volume a 
quite as true and more religious historic sketch of that big battle between 
some ecclesiastical leaders and modern scientists, especially as to the 
Copernican theory, the new geology and Darwinism. 

After discussing “Science and Religion in the Ancient World,” “The 
Bible and the Natural World,” “The Catholic Church and Science,” the 
author shows “The Victory of the New Cosmology,” and shows that its 
influence on theology has not been harmful but helpful. Such religious 
writers as Thomas Chalmers, Thomas Dick and David Brewster a cen- 
tury ago were able to use the new science as a strong force in Christian 
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teaching rather than as a hindrance to the religious life. He shows how 
even Paley, that great apologist, could press the mechanical conception 
of nature into the service of religion. And it seems that the dawn of 
evolution as something higher than mere manufacture, did help to 
heighten the sense of the power and wisdom of God. 

The later chapters, “Genesis and Geology,” “The Descent of Man,” 
“Darwinism and Christianity,” “The Church and Miracle,” all lead to 
“The Science and Religion of To-day,” in which there appears no element 
of doubt or despair. Those who possess Dr. White’s work and William 
North Rice’s better Christian Faith in an Age of Science should add this 
very able historic outline of the theme, one which may be somewhat too 
liberal in a few of its features but is free from all bias and prejudice in 
either direction. 

But physical science is limited in its value. It deals solely with a 
‘ necessitarian and mechanical world and therefore cannot be used either 
as a source of or a contradiction to religion. We still need a treatise 
which would definitely deal with this deep difference between the realm 
of nature and the kingdom of grace. 


At The Lord’s Table. By Davi Owen Tuomas, M.D. Pp. 298 + xii. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. Price $3. 


Because of the renewed interest in the Lord’s Supper this book from 
the pen of Doctor Thomas is most opportune. Both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic will be vitally interested in any book that faithfully sets forth 
the meaning and the worth of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The 
subject of this book forms one of the most debatable themes in the current 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer. 

A brief note concerning the author always increases the interest of 
the reader: Doctor Owen Thomas was a native of Wales, educated in the 
land of his birth and in America. He graduated from the Indiana Medi- 
cal College and later from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University, and took special research in the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England. He gave most of his life to a successful medical practice in 
the city of Minneapolis, Minnesota. He died on the eleventh of February, 
1925, and this posthumous work will be held in dear remembrance, not 
only in his chosen communion, the Disciples of Christ, but among all 
Christian workers everywhere. Doctor Thomas gave much of the last 
thirty years of his life to a careful study of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. As a layman in the Church, and particularly as an elder presid- 
ing at the Table of the Lord and addressing fellow Christians, he gathered 
the material found in this book. 

Ip general this book is divided in two parts: Part I consists of Com- 
munion Meditations and addresses and Part II contains a critical study of 
the textual and historical data relating to the origin and establishment of 
this Holy Institution, the Lord’s Supper. It seeks to answer the question: 
What account can be given of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in the 
light of the New Testament teaching and the general principles of inter- 
pretation contained therein? The author showed splendid judgment in 
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devoting the first half of his book to the devotional side of his theme. 
Were we all as ready to do this our criticisms would be more fruitful. 

We bless God daily that it is possible to live over again some ex- 
perience of the past. Some things are not only to be remembered, but re- 
enjoyed. The type for to-day was born out of yesterday. While re- 
membering life’s great experiences as we do at the Table of the Lord we 
must not forget that it is his experiences which are to be uppermost in 
our minds. This Table was not intended to be a place to express our own 
experiences, but was ordained to bring us to the experience of our dear 
Lord on the Cross. The weekly communion was not intended to increase 
the knowledge of the disciples. They knew what had happened. It was to 
intensify t'.eir love and lead them into sacrificial service for Christ. 

The author ably defends the Protestant point of view regarding the 
taking cf the Sacrament as a basis of forgiveness of sins. “Does the 
Christian, in partaking of the Supper in a proper spirit, and understand- 
ing its nature and design, as really receive the remission of sins as the 
penitent alien in baptism?” For those in the Messiah's kingdom there is 
no ordinance of remission except the ordinance of repentance and confes- 
sion. Notwithstanding the Roman Catholic declaration, partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper is not set forth as a condition of pardon by either the 
New Testament or the early Church. Three things the Lord’s Supper is 
to do for us: 1. The Sacrament is in the first place a commemoration of 
our Lord’s death. 2. The receiving of the emblems of His broken body 
and shed blood is a means of enabling us to get in touch with Christ, that 
is, with the Divine life and power which came through Christ into the 
world. 3. The fellowship of the Church finds new life at the Table of the 
Lord. “And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart.” If we would restore the Church of apostolic days 
with its times of refreshing we must give more time and forethought to 
the Communion. 

We are glad to commend this book not only because of the splendid 
critical studies which it contains, but because it carries a compelling com- 
passion becoming the Holy Communion and the Life of our Lord. 

Lewis KEAST. 

Ishpeming, Md. 


The Last of the Old West. By Grorce MECKLENBURG. Washington, D. C.: 
The Capital Book Company. Price, $1. 


Tue Old West has always had a fascination that holds the attention. 
But too many have read its story as they do a novel: it is romantic, and 
the romance itself is the end. The reading of this compact volume will 
reveal the greatness of the Old West, its influence upon the development 
of America, and the forces that produced that greatness. The author 
holds that America is supreme in religion. But as soon as this is said 
our minds are apt to be turned toward New England and our Puritan 
forefathers. And, while there is no denying this heritage, it is not the 
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entire story; nor, according to the author of this book, the most im- 
portant part of the story. His claim is that the West has Americanized 
America; and that the church has made America what it is. But the 
historians have ignored the great place religion has had in Americanizing 
America. This book has been written to correct this partial view of 
America’s development. The average historian boasts that he takes 
cognizance only of facts; by which he means overt acts. But, in fact, this 
is a poor way to write history. Motives are as much facts as are physical 
actions. And the latter cannot be understood until the former are 
known. 

This book recognizes religion as being the great formative motive in 
the life of America. So he tells the story of the pioneer ministers of the 
gospel, of whom he himself was one, as they moved West with the men 
and women who inherited the land-hunger of the Anglo-Saxon, who had 
the spirit of adventure, and whose brains were aflame with the dreams 
of empire. As we look at the new West we can see that it has surpassed 
any dream of the pioneers; but this is only to say that they builded better 
than they knew. And that better building, the author claims, is due to 
the pioneer preacher. The home missionary has had a large part in the 
greatest colonizing movement in the history of humanity. Some modern 
writers may draw pictures out of their perverted imaginations of un- 
worthy preachers, but here are the true stories of concrete cases of as 
noble devotion to the good of others, which devotion involved as large 
self-sacrifice, as the world has ever known. It can be said of some of 
these heroes that they belong to that company of whom the world is not 
worthy. 

Here then in brief compass one may find what the Old West has done 
for America; how the victory of civilization in the West has made the 
United States the great and powerful nation that it is. It is a true story, 
a fascinating romance of real historic life. These facts of the heroic life 
of the pioneers who have created the great Western empire are as com- 
plete answer to the fictions coming from ignoble minds that- have no 
sense of moral responsibility as one might wish. Feawe Cotum. 


American University. 


[The Eprror has been greatly interested in reading this book, not 
only on account of its historic value, but also on account of his friendship 
with “Brother Van,” one of its heroes. This volume should be placed beside 
and even in front of Theodore Roosevelt's Winning of the West.) 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Ethics of Jesus. By James Srarker. (Doran, $2). When this 
book was first issued, eighteen years ago, it was for that period a most 
militant study of the social gospel. As an exposition of the moral 
teachings of Jesus, it was perhaps pioneer work. And with its able ap- 
pendix by Fred J. Roe, it is both scholarly and sensible for students of 
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to-day. To study the words of Jesus rather than to dialectically discuss 
Christian ethics does intensify our view of the relation of religion to 
society and the state. We commend it being placed beside other treatises 
on social Christianity. It is one of the most complete textbooks on the 
subject. 

The Sufficiency of Jesus. By James Austin Ricwarps. (Doran, $2 
net). These are quite remarkably simple, yet forceful, sermons and ad- 
dresses, modern in method but ageless in their spiritual ideals. Chri=tian 
experience needs to become more heroic in its expression in life. While 
his windows are all open toward Jerusalem, this noble preacher can make 
Bible history and teaching most applicable to present problems. It is 
rich in illustrations and beautifully conversational in style. Its publica- 
tion has largely been realized by the influence of Paul Hutchinson, that 
young expositor of the social gospel. 

George R. Stuart: Life and Work. By W. W. Prnson. (Cokesbury 
Press, $2). In the opinion of this Eprror, Dr. Stuart was for the last 
generation the greatest of our American evangelists and one of the 
noblest pastors in Southern Methodism. Youth in hard knocks, early man- 
hood in study and work, prophetic beginnings in the pastorate, opulent 
harvests in the salvation of souls, an apostle of action, an optimistic phil- 
osopher, a triumphant prohibitionist, a religious politician, and much 
more, he is to those of us who knew him personally just “Dear Old 
George.” But he was more than that friendly phrase, he was a truly 
great man. Here is a thrilling story of the life and work of a knightly 
apostle of Jesus Christ. 

The Religion of the Lord’s Prayer. By Epwin M. Porear. (Doran, 
$1.25 net). “So fresh, so virile, so enjoying, so spiritual,” are Professor 
A. T. Robertson's tribute to these gripping addresses. The author sees 
in the Lord’s Prayer the great creed of Christianity, a supreme challenge 
to atheism, the will of God as law, a program for civilization, the brother- 
hood of all believers, the principles of the personal life and the widest 
possible horizon for all human vision. This Baptist professor of phil- 
osophy and ethics at Shanghai may be extremely orthodox in his theology 
but he has the open mind to see in this universal prayer the great ideas 
and sentiments of our own and of all true religion. It starts with rever- 
ence and passes through material needs to the spiritual and moral plane 
of holiness. 

Bible Youth in Modern Times. By Cart Sumner Knorr. (Methodist 
Book Concern, 40 cents). The author sees in the Bible a most dynamical 
and revolutionary book. That,is the reason that its history and teaching 
so emphatically fits the present day need of youth. We commend this 
“study in permanent values,” not only to the young and their teachers, 
but also to all people who should learn not to read their dogmas into 
the Bible, but acquire its first-hand meaning. 

Influence of the Rest-Day on Human Welfare. (New York Sabbath 
Committee, $1). This is a very thorough scientific research as to the 
physical, mental and moral necessity of the weekly rest-day. It demon- 
strates not only the religious worth of the Sabbath, but its importance 
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in commerce, industry, politics and domestic life. No attention is given 
to the problem of the use of Sunday for sports and entertainment. This 
needs investigation, as it is this use of the day which is destroying its 
worth for labor. 

Abraham Lincoln—Man of God. By Jonn Westey Hit (Putnam, 
$2.50). This is a revised and enlarged edition of this biography, which 
was favorably and quite thoroughly reviewed by us several years ago. 
The changes and enlargements add highly to its value and interest. It 
has a gracious foreword by General Wood, that distinguished soldier and 
statesman, Governor of the Philippines, who has recently passed away. 
It should be given a place beside other lives of Lincoln. 

The Christ and the Creed. By Warren AKIN CANDLER (Cokesbury 
Press, $1.25). These are The Jarrell Lectures delivered before Emory 
University by Bishop Candler of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
He argues, as to the nature and need of a Creed, that the creed is factual 
and not speculative; he maintains the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection 
of Christ as essential elements in the Creed, and argues for the per- 
manence of the Creed. His most vital lecture is the last one on “The 
Christly Creed and the Christly Life,” in which he rises above doctrinal 
belief to personal trust. 

The Rosary. By Cornetrus Howarp Patron (Revell, $1.50). This 
study of the prayer life of the nations deals largely with certain me- 
chanical elements in worship. Buddhists, Mohammedans, and even 
Christians have made strings of beads a sort of memorial means to aid 
in prayer. To many they stand as emblems of both joyful, sorrowful and 
glorious mysteries. This is a charming study of rosaries as used in 
India, Japan, China, Arabia and elsewhere. While the author gives full 
credit to Dr. Beebe’s commendation of the rosary as a “technique for 
worship,” he also reveals its weakness and failures as an aid to devotion. 
This beautiful book, profusely illustrated, would be a gift of high value to 
studeuts of the religious life in all the world. 

Boston Preachers. Compiled by A. Avery Gates (Revell, $2). 
Famous New England preachers of eleven denominations are presented 
in these twenty-five up-to-date sermons. The Methodists are Daniel L. 
Marsh and Henry H. Crane, whose messages have a high place in this 
collection. But all make their varied and vigorous appeals from many 
standpoints. The biographical sketches are especially interesting. 

Our Jewish Neighbors. By Joun Stuart Connine (Revell, $1.25). 
This Superintendent of Jewish Evangelization in the Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., is a true friend of Israel 
and here brings Jews and Christians close together. While he honors the 
modern attitude of many liberal Jews toward Jesus, he does emphasize 
that they need to accept his person as well as to honor his teaching. And 
he shows that our “approach to the Jews should be irenic rather than 
polemic.” We must stop attacking Judaism but must approach them with 
loving hearts and hands. 
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A READING COURSE 


The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin. A Historical and Critical 
Study. By Norman Poweit Wituiams, D.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. $7.50. 


Viscount Moriey, in the early years of his editorial life, sent a 
volume of sermons on sin to a friend for review, and requested him to be 
brief, “as the subject was too painful.” Ernest Renan was discoursing on 
the evolution of goodness, and when asked where he would place sin in 
this process he replied with a shrug of the shoulders “Eh! bien! I think 
I will leave it out.” Emerson, during a visit to Carlyle, was indulging 
in his characteristic optimism when the Sage of Chelsea showed him the 
dark spots in Whitechapel and disillusioned his onesided complacency. 
There are many who still feel that it were best to ignore this tragic 
drag upon life or to explain it away by psychological or humanistic 
generalizations. But it is impossible to dismiss this dread reality with 
facile explanations or to hush its discordant note with nursery rhymes. 

Different terms may be used in referring to sin, but the voice of 
religion leads to one conclusion. The seers and saints of the human 
race have realized the fell power of sin in their own experience. They 
may be called “once born” or “twice born,” but in every case they have 
manfully battled against its bewitching treacheries. Some of their ex- 
planations were extravagant and even crude. They often confused the 
facts of o»servation with theories of speculation. They did not always 
distinguish between delusion and illusion, and they mistook blunders for 
evils. Even so, their determined efforts to deal with this sinister power 
which has depraved man and deprived him of peace have got to the root 
of the matter. Their attitude is far more impressive than that type of 
teaching which declares that man can save himself by his own self- 
restraints. This latter counsel dazzles the few but it tantalizes the many 
burden bearers with its dilettante promises and camouflaged exhortations. 
Read, for instance, the fifteen articles on sin in the Encyclopadia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics (Vol. XI, 528ff.), and you must conclude that every reli- 
gion worthy the name has faced the fact of sin without evasion, extenua- 
tion or elimination. 

The serious criticism of much modern discussion of sin is that it 
overlooks the religious aspect and is content with the moral and social 
issues. This is obviously superficial. A really adequate conception of sin 
is obtained only as it is related to religion, that is, to the relations 
between man and God and between man and man. It might be said with- 
out misunderstanding that the Godward relationship is religious and 
that the manward is moral. Or rather, let it be said that human fellow- 
ship is based upon religious communion. It is futile to ignore this indis- 
pensable foundation in building the house of human character. 

“Religion is a fire, a passion, an elemental pulsation of man’s being, 
an inborn yearning and aspiration toward the unknown Infinite Good 
which is God.” The Christian is persuaded that this God is our heavenly 
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Father. He knows that God fulfills himself in many ways. The “pre- 
paratio evangelica” unfolds to him the various stages by which man has 
endeavored to climb the hill of the Lord. He also realizes that the 
frustrations of men, including his own, permit of one conclusive explana- 
tion. The failures and lapses are due to the perversions of human sin, 
and the successes and advances to the provisions of divine grace. In the 
final analysis, the answer comes out of experience. Any interpretation 
which discounts this testimony must necessarily resort to intellectual 
quibbles and freakish theories. 

This does not imply that the answer of Christianity is all of a piece, 
wrought out with intellectuai and ethical consistency. Christian theo- 
logians have often failed to separate the kernel from the husk. They have 
been influenced by considerations of practical caution rather than of theo- 
logical conviction; and they have refrained from carrying out their logical 
conclusions which required the renunciation or the radical revision of pre- 
vious positions. They have also assumed that “the absence of any active 
protest against their opinions is the equivalent of a positive approval 
of them.” Then again, there are still some like those mentioned in 
“Hudibras,” who 


“Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


Theology is not an infallible science. This means that the searcher 
after divine verity expects to find truth and error lying side by side. 
He must then be prepared to separate the chaff from the wheat with- 
out letting his judgment be warped by the prejudices of inherited tradi- 
tions or of independent premises. Both should be subjected to the search- 
ing fires of truth. This exacting demand alone could do full justice to 


_the deposit of Faith and Truth, of which the Christian Church is the 
‘acknowledged custodian. No other course will enable the church to pro- 


vide shelter and give satisfaction to men and women, suffering from 
intellectual confusions, moral discords, social mishaps, political up- 
heavals, spiritual failures. 

The Christian conception of sin needs to be restated in accordance 
with this principle of investigation. Several recent volumes offer helpful 
contributions in this direction. The Disease and Remedy of Sin, by W. 
Mackintosh Mackay, deals with the empirical aspects of sin from the 
standpoint of a pastor, versed in medicine, who regards himseif as a 
spiritual practitioner. Psychology and Morals, by J. A. Hadfield, takes note 
of sin in connection with nervous disorders. The Doctrine of Sin, by 
R. S. Moxon, is a historical study of the teaching of the church, but what 
he says about the sublimation of the instincts in terms of psycho-analysis 
does violence to the verdict of the human heart and fails to deal ade- 
quately with the inveterate consciousness of sin and the need for re- 
pentance. Providence Divine and Human, by E. Griffith-Jones (two 
volumes), frankly criticizes the view that sin is an illusion and a neces- 
sary element in man’s upward climb toward perfection. The Concept 
of Sin, by F. R. Tennant, is a metaphysical exposition marked by vigor- 
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ous thinking and bold speculation. He asserts human responsibility and 
insists that sin “can never be a necessity for man at any stage of his 
development.” Writing as an anthropologist, Doctor Tennant practically 
disregards the religious aspect but his criticisms suggest the need for a 
more definite conception and description of sin with reference to all the 
facts. 

The most ambitious work on this subject is the volume of Bampton 
Lectures by Doctor Williams. The first four lectures give a historical 
survey of the development of the Fall Doctrine in the Old and New 
Testaments, and in the church’s teaching of the first four centuries. The 
fifth lecture is a searching examination of Augustine’s juristic elaboration 
of Saint Paul’s doctrine of Original Sin, and a criticism of Pelagianism, 
which, in spite of its invertebrate thought, was a protest against the 
extreme views of Augustine. The sixth lecture traces the progress and 
decline of Augustinianism, its revival during the Reformation and the 
Wider acceptance of Semi-Pelagianism, which in one form or another is 
the accepted teaching of Protestantism. The seventh lecture is a re- 
statement of the doctrine of Original Sin in terms of modern psychology 
and psycho-analysis. The eighth lecture is a metaphysical speculation 
suggested by the theory of the Life Force (¢lan vital). This World Soul, 
or Life Force, was created good but in some transcendental and incom- 
prehensible manner it revolted against God and so shattered its interior 
being. 

Doctor Williams covers the ground with scholarly thoroughness. His 
historical criticism is substantially acceptable but not so his attempt at 
reconstruction. It is nevertheless a serious attempt to deal with the 
mystery of evil, which has assumed fearful proportions in recent years. 
Any discussion of the genesis of evil is not purely of academic interest. 
It has a bearing on the central doctrines of Christianity—the Incarnation 
and the Atonement. It ic unfortunate that Doctor Williams did not 
abbreviate some portions of his lectures, which contain far too many 
repetitions, and devote at least one lecture to a frank discussion of the 
relation of sin to redemption. 

The ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin are closely related but 
historically and logically they are separated. The idea of the Fall is that 
there was some great prehistoric catastrophe which severed the union 
between God and man. The idea of Original Sin is that man has been 
infected by a hereditary weakness or taint by reason of the prehistoric 
severance. The doctrine of the Fall has been generally accepted through 
the centuries in a vague way. The doctrine of Original Sin has been met 
by frequent protests that sin and guilt are thereby confused and personal 
responsibility weakened. 

The deeper ethical view of the Fall of Adam obtained after the exile 
in the light of sharp experiences. The early naive idea that knowledge is 
essentially evil was also discarded (52). Sin was traced to an evil 
imagination or impulse in the heart, that is, the inner self or basal 
personali.. of man. -Doetor Williams accepts the suggestion that the 
heart in Hebrew psychology means the “Unconscious,” but his contention 
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that this refers to the Libido of modern psycho-analysis is not sustained 
(65ff.). The Rabbinic view was that the evil impulse was implanted by 
God in each individual as a precondition of moral virtue, but this hypoth- 
esis virtually made God the author of evil (70, 87). Philo repudiated 
this view and offered his speculation based on the Platonic belief in the 
pre-existence of the soul. These divergent views prove that these two 
doctrines were not based on history but on the experiences of moral 
struggle and failure and of penitence which are common to all men 
everywhere. 

It is significant that Jesus had nothing to say about the origins of 
evil. He clearly discerned the terrible fact of the universal sway of sin 
and called men to repentance, offering forgiveness (95ff.). Saint Paul 
formulated a doctrine of sin in terms of Rabbinic psychology and 
allegory but his originality consisted in relating it to the gospel of 
redemption. This fact is not adequately stressed by Doctor Williams, 
although he refers to Saint Paul as the foremost representative of the 
“twice born.” This is the class to which belong those who have experi- 
enced deliverance from sin as an abnormal evil. The “once born,” who 
have not known moral discord or experienced spiritual crisis, have 
thought of sin as the misuse of human freedom and responsibility. 

The interpretations of the “twice born” and the “once born” are 
radically different, but in neither case do they discount the terrible evil 
of sin or deny the validity of religious experience. Both types were 
represented in the church of the first four centuries and they existed side 
by side, as Doctor Williams finely shows in ‘his lucid expositions of the 
teachings of Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, 
Gregory of Nazianzus and many others. This fourth lecture is the long- 
est in the volume. Its importance is in the reminder that the “twice born” 
and the “once born” have always been found in the church. We need to 
make room for both in the name of the Inclusive Christ. Thus will the 
church make good its claim to be Catholic or Universal in providing spir- 
itual shelter and nourishment for different types, temperaments and 
traditions (cf. 331f.). 

This consideration is exceedingly timely in view of the reported losses 
in Protestantism. During 1926 thirteen denominations reported 268,065 
lapses. The causes of this situation need to be thoroughly examined. No 
makeshift explanations are satisfactory. Nor should there be any pur- 
pose to lower the standards and tests of church membership but rather to 
make them more adequately comprehensive in meeting the spiritual needs 
of all sorts and conditions of people. 

What were the causes which led to the decline of Augustinianism? 
Were the dissentients justified in repudiating the psychological determin- 
ism and theological necessitarianism of Augustine? It is worth consider- 
ing that the whole system of this dictator of the Western church was 
based upon five proof texts, three of which were mistranslations (379). 
And yet Augustine’s glorification of the sovereignty of God’s grace made 
an imposing appeal. What is more, it saved Christianity from being 
wrecked upon the treacherous rocks of Pelagianism. Far better accept 
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the censorious rigorism of Augustinianism, held by virile souls, including 
the reformers, than the irreligious evasiveness of Pelagianism. 

Neither of these alternatives need be accepted, for the New Testament 
points to a far better way. It frankly accepts the fact of the sinfulness 
of sin verified in human experience. It deliberately insists on repentance 
for what a man is in himself. It emphatically points to the Redeemer 
Christ as the giver of salvation and the inspirer of sanctification by the 
indwelling Holy Spirit. It forcibly places the responsibility upon each 
individual to accept the Saviour and to guide his life by him. 

Whatever light psychology has to throw upon Christian experience is 
welcomed. Doctor Williams does not maxe enough of environment which 
stimulates or represses according to the response made. This omission 
weakens his discussion of herd instincts, sex impulses, inherited infirmi- 
ties, energies of the libido and the sublimation of rebellious complexes 
into mystic experiences. The true conception of human nature is to be 
sought not in heredity or in environment alone but in both. “No read- 
justment of governmental or economic machinery, no perfection of scien- 
tific or hygienic efficiency will in itself avail to bring the kingdom of 
God upon earth one step nearer, apart from a ‘change of heart’ in the indi- 
vidual member of society” (485). The essential condition of this change 
is the co-operation of human freedom and divine grace, well expressed in 
Phil. 2. 12f. 

Doctor Williams points out that Kant’s assertion that man is respon- 
sible for possessing an evil inclination leads to dualism, and that Hegel’s 
synthesis lands us in non-moral monism. His own theory of a pre-cosmic 
vitiation of the whole Life Force is a mythological guess. It does not 
discriminate between physical suffering and moral depravity, nor does it 
regard sin as being in the last analysis a revolt against conscience, a 
transgression of the law of God, a failure to realize God’s purpose of 
man’s conformity to the divine will of holy love. And yet man has not 
been forsaken by the eternal goodness. As Doctor Williams says, the 
Spirit of Christ was at work in the world and in the fullness of the times 
he entered into a closer bond with our race through the Incarnation, and 
wrought the remedy of sin by his sacrifice upon the Cross. These truths 
should have been more fully developed. 

This volume takes us through a long and tedious journey and brings 
us to the borders of the Promised Land. The causes of our woe have 
been indicated and suggestions for their removal offered. All the views 
do not compel assent but this exhaustive discussion is a rost timely con- 
tribution to one of the most urgent problems in theology and religion. 


Side Reading 


Of the books already referred to, your attention is specially directed 
to The Disease and Remedy of Sin, by Mackay; Psychology and Morals, by 
Hadfield; Providence Divine and Human, Vol. I, by Griffith-Jones. 

For further information about books in general, address Reading 
Course, care of the Meruopist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscark L. JosEern. 
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